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For the Woman’s Journal. 
LA PIA. 


BY W. 8LOANE KENNEDY. 
‘Ricordate dime che son la Pia. 
Siena me fe; disfecemi Maremma."’* 
—Dante. Purg. V. 133-4. 


Around the curling vines the vapor curls, 
And tremorless the stifling death-mist sleeps; 
Dreamily loom the trees, 
All day above the wood the sun-star flames, 
The time-worn turrets tremble through the heat; 
Fainteth the weary sky. 
All day within her casement high 
Tue patient spider watches for his prey, 
And patiently for her 
Death watcheth too, 
Around the walls he stalks invisibly; 
Against her chamber window stoppeth he, 
And hearkeneth 
To hear her speak: 





“Siena gave, Maremma takes me hence. 
O Mater Dei, miserere me / 

Sweet Nello, husband, speak, speak but one word, 
And let me perish reconciled to thee!” 


There is no pity in his glittering eye— 

No sign of grief; and never a word speaks he, 
All passion-pale. 

With folded arms he stands, and scornful mien, 

Hell’s darkest passion painted on his face, 
Heaven's light on hers. 

And when the silver lamps of heaven were lit 

That night, her sobbing spirit upward soared 
To seek its God. 

* There are several traditions about Dante’s La Pia 
and her husband Nello, or Paganello de’ Pannochies- 
chi of Castle Pietra. I have followed the one which 
relates that her dazzling beauty so excited the jeai- 
ousy of her husband that he retired with her toan 
isolated castle in the deadly marshes of the Marem 
ma, where her life was speedily destroyed by the pes- 
tilential air. Nello never deigned to speak, but 
lived with her in cold silence till she uied. 





“NEARER AND NEAKER.” 

It is under this title thatthe Boston Cour- 
ter prints a fair and unimpassioned sketch 
of the recent debate on Woman Suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Senate. The editorial 
closes as follows: 

The fact that they had so many champi- 
ons, that their cause occupied the attention 
of the Senate for two days and gave rise to 
the ablest debate that has taken place with- 
in its chamber for many a year, should 
greatly encourage them. The debate, and 
we listened to it very attentively on botb 
days, conclusively proves to our mind that 
the arguments against woman suffrage have 
been boiled down to the simple and easily 
digested one that the women themselves do 
hot wishit. It is against the women then, 
that the propagandists should direct their 
batteries of argument and persuasion, for 
just as sure as that the ebb tide will be fol- 
lowed by the flow it is that the Legislature 
of Massachusetts will grant the desired 
boon of the ballot whenever a majority of 
our women shall petition for it. 

What is said of this debate has been true 
of the debates in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives for several years. They 
have all been boiled down in the same way. 
The ground of essential inferiority in wo- 
men has been practically abandoned. Even 
the old position of Theophilus Parsons the 
elder, in the “Essex Result” that women 
“have not a sufficient acquired discretion” 
bas been ignored. The general attitude has 
been that women ought not to have the suf- 
frage because they do not wish for it; this 
implying logically the admission that when- 
€ver they wish for it they ought to have it. 

It is not to be denied that there is some 
Plausibility in this objection; enough per. 
haps to justify a part of the delay which it 
has caused. The admission of women to 
vote undeniably brings in anew class of 
Voters, and it may be fairly urged that their 
Casé should be considered collectively, as 
Well as singly. It may be urged with some 
show of justice that the whole class should 





have a voice in deciding whether any of 
the class shall vote. Reluctant women may 
naturally say, ‘‘Once admit our sex to vote, 
and our individual freedom not to vote will 
be gone. It wi!l then be our duty to do it, 
whether we believe in it or not; and this is 
not fair. Grant that itis a hardship fora 
minority of women to be restrained from 
voting, when they desire it. Would it not 
be a still greater hardship for a majority of 
women to be compelled to vote against their 
wills.” 

I wish to do full justice to this position. 
It is worthy of ample consideration, and 
perhaps of some delay fur purpose of con- 
sideration. Yet it must be remembered 
that a good deal of delay has already oc- 
curred, and that much of the opposition 
which has caused it has rested on this very 
ground. Moreover, one effect of the delay 
has been to show that the ground is not 
quite so firm as at first appears. It is rare 
for any great extension of suffrage to be de- 
cided merely by the wish of those to whom 
it is extended; for the matter is usually set- 
tled on general principles. When the freed 
colored people of the South were enfran- 
chised, no pains were taken to find out 
whether they wished for the ballot or not. 
If it be said that this is hardly a case in 
point, because they were really enfranchis- 
ed for a political object, then the facts as to 
the naturalization laws are certainly to the 
point. If there is anything which is sup- 
posed to be prized among the class to which 
it was conceded—any right the withdrawal 
of which would be morally sure to produce 
riot and perhaps civil war, it is the right of 
naturalization, which implies that of vot- 
ing. Yetit appears by the report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics for 1876 
(pp. xiii-xiv) that the number of naturalized 
voters is a little over seventy thousand, 
while the number of foreign-born men of 
legal age who have not become citizens is 
nearly eighty thousand (79,126), The great 
majority of foreign-born men prefer, for 
whatever reason, not to be naturalized, 
and thus remain unable to vote. Does 
anybody propose for this reason to repeal 
the naturalization laws? 

The truth is that suffrage is not and can- 
not be extended with a view merely to the 
collective wishes of the class concerned. 
It is extended partly on the principle, as old 
as Benjamin Franklin, that every mature 
person not disqualified by crime, has a nat- 
ural right to a direct share in making the 
laws which are to control him; and partly 
on the ground of expediency, that the more 
persons who can be persuaded to interest 
themselves in the affairs of government, 
the better for the republic. Either of these 
principles makes it desirable to give foreign- 
ers the opportunity of being naturalized, 
even if the majority of them do not care 
about it. And just the same reasoning will 
apply to the bestowal of suffrage on women. 

%. Ww. m. 
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SPIRITED WORK IN MISSOURI. 

At the January monthly meeting of the 
Woman Suifrage Association of Missouri, 
a ‘‘Ways and Means Committee” was ap- 
pointed to devise plans for approxchi ng the 
Legislature next year, aud to take active 
measures for advancing the cause through- 
out the State during this winter and spring. 

At the February meeting, this committee 
reported, through itschairman, Mrs. Rebec- 
ca N. Hazard, as follows: 


This committee recommend the Associa- 
tion that there be three forms of petition, 
viz.: 

1st. One asking for presidential suffrage. 

2d. One for general or universal suffrage. 

3d. One for schoo) suffrage. 

This committee recommend that bills be 
proposed in accordance with these petitions 
by some able lawyer, before the meeting of 
the next Legislature. 

Also that the Association instruct the 
corresponding secretary to enter into com- 
munication with persons residing in Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Louisiana, Rolla, Clark- 
ville, Moberly. Kirkwood, and other cities 
and towns throughout Missouri, with a view 
to holding meetings in those places, and to 
forming auxiliary societies. 


This report was accepted and approved, 
and referred to the committee, to take action 
in accordance with the provisions. 

We regret that Mrs. Hazard’s speech was 
not given more at length. It was a logical 
argument in defence of suffrage under the 
constitution. 

A resolution to eliminate discussions from 
future monthly meetings was ‘aid upon the 
table. These monthly discussions are pro- 
vided for under the by-laws. They are at- 
tracting much attention, the room being 
crowded at the last meeting. 

For these interesting particulars we are 
indebted to the recording secretary, Mrs. 
J. P. Fuller, St. Louis. 





DEBATE IN MASSACHUSETTS SENATE. 


We report below the first day’s debate on 

Municipal Suffrage for Womer: 
SPEECH OF SENATOR CORSER. 

Mr. President:—1 am not one of the “‘sil- 
very tongues.” I never attempted to make 
a set speech beforein my life and should 
prefer to remain silent now. But when 
wrongs are preying upon the human family 
anywhere, I feel that 1 must speak. I prom- 
ised myself when I was elected to this Sen- 
ate, to do all in my power to crown this old 
Commonwealih again with the laurel 
wreaths of victory, by causing to be written 
upon her statute books these words, ‘‘no 
taxation without representation, justice and 
equal rights for all, both men and women.” 

Mr. President and Senators, if you will 
bear with me for a little while, I will briefly 
state my views upon this subject of Woman 
Suffrage, and why I think this bill should 
pass justas itis. I will substantiate them 
with facts and figures which cannot be con- 
troverted. I do not expect that I can give 
you any new facts in regard to equal rights, 
for that principle, like truth a justice, is 
as old as God’s word, but by placing these 
facts and figures before you at this time in 
new language and arrangement, I may help 
to remove the cloud of dust and doubt and 
prejudice which many have allowed to en- 
shroud them, whether wilfully or otherwise. 

The first thing to look at is that we have 
now inthe archives of this State House peti- 
tions from 75.000 to 100,000 citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts asking for the right of suffrage, 
received in previous years, and this year 
they are here by petition to the number of 
10,000, representing uearly a hundred cities, 
towns, and hamlets, praying for equal rights 
with men in municipal and town affairs, 
and they come with the cry, certainly as old 
as America, of ‘‘no taxation without repre- 
sentation.” That cry has’ increased from 
year to year, guthering the very best men 
and women to its cause, until every bamlet, 
village, and city in the Commonwealth has 
its advocates, and our national capital re- 
sounds with the eloquence of her orators 
for the cause of Woman Suffrage. In years 
gone by, a timid knock has been heard at the 
doors of the State House. She has been 
met with jeers, jibes, and rebuffs, met with 
scorn, but like Banquo’s ghost, she would 
not down at any one’s bidding. She has 
toiled on with the same love, perseverance 
and wisdom, with which she has done her 
work in years past, until she bas at least 
made men recognize her as a power. I say 
to women, ‘Work on,” you who have borne 
the brunt of the battle withou‘,any reward. 
The fruition of your hopes is near at hand, 
and Senators within the sound of my voice 
shall see their names written upon the pages 
of history as benefactors of womankind. IL 
firmly believe that they are now upon the 
top of that mountain where they can see the 
promised land, like the prophet of old. But 
not like the prophet shall they be forbidden 
to be partakers of its joys, because they 
have not sinned. What is the first, great 
and general cry against Woman Suffrage? 
It is that a majority do not want to vote, 
Well, perhaps that is so to a certain extent. 
Their education and early traming have all 
been against 1t. Have we men not always 
taught our girls from earliest infancy that 
their only aim in life was to learn those arts 
and accomplishments which will please us, 
to preside over our households with dignity, 
and take the crumbs, in the way of emolu- 
ments and honors, that fall from our table? 
Most certainly we have, but now it is a new 
era in their existence, and in all ages human 
beings have been slow to realize and move 
in any and every great reform movemcnt. 

You say that women wiil not vote. How 
do you know? You never have given them 
the opportunity. How was it at the Jast 
election? Within less than a year of the pas- 
sage of one of the most obnoxious acts that 
was ever passed by any Legislature, 6679 
women registered and paid a poll tax, and 
doubtless vote in this State. Why not give 
them the same chance in regard to personal 
property that you do men? Are you afraid 
to trust them? No, no, that cannot be, in 
view of their lives and of our associations 
withthem. What is the reason you are not 
willing to give them the same rights, the 
same privileges, and the same advantages 
that you give to men? It is simply preju- 
dice and nothing else! Then it is urged 
that only a few women have asked for the 
right of suffrage, and they are dubbed 
“strong mioded.” It needs strong minds 
and willing hearts to inaugurate and push 
forward any new reform. Strong minded 
these women may be, but is not their cause 
just? If equa rights is not justice, then 
what in God’s name is justice? If buta 
single woman raised the cry our fathers 
raised, viz.: ‘‘no taxation without represen- 
tation,” would not her cause be just as right 
and equitable as though every woman in the 
land raised the cry? 

Mr. President and Senators. pray tell me, 
if you please, what reform was ever started 
in the ages past, that ever had a majority at 


first and was popular withthe masses? You 


cannot. Reformers are never ip a majority. 
No good thing ever came to mankind but 
was frowned upon at first. 

Only a few praying, watchful, faithful 
ones were looking for our Saviour when he 
came, andit isso all down the ages. The 
Scribes and Pharisees or lawyers of those 
days attacked him with legal technicalities, 
with their ever-ready flow of language, and 
they convicted and crucified him as an im- 
postor. But the cause he advocated went 
on just the same for the benefit of mankind, 
and the whole civilized world blesses His 
name to-day, and dates its civilization from 
His life, death and resurrection. And the 





cause these women advocate to day will live. 
If you kill this bill and defeat this measure 
to-day, you will fora time subvert it, but 
mankind cannot kill truth or justice. These 
women will come here again and again, with 
their power increased by numbers and wis- 
dom, until they force from this body that 
which they ask for to-day, me 
Only a short time ago, Mr. President, all 
within the memories of you and me, a re- 
form was started in this city in an obscure 
street. An obscure man started a little 
newspaper called The Liberator, and preach- 
ed this same doctrine of equal rights for all 
mankind, both black and white. How was 
he met? Was he cheered on by popular 
feeling? Did he at first succeed? At first, 
not by any means, His name aod his work 
were a by-word and a jeer, a stench in the 
nostrils of nearly all the American people. 
But he toiled on, not heeding the odium and 
reproach heaped upon him, until he gather- 
ed the choicest spirits and statesmen to his 
cause, and the right triumphed in the word 
“emancipation.” And to-day the names of 
William Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner 
and Abraham Lincoln stand preéminent 
among men. A halo of glory and eternal 
happiness enshrouds their heads and they 
will live in the hearts of the American people. 

Perhaps you will say, Mr. President, that 
this is not a parallel case. I willadmit per- 
haps that itis not as flagrant, but it is ty- 
ranny and oppression just the same. Then 
there were four million ignorant blacks, 
who never came here asking for suffrage, 
out of a population of nearly 40,000,000. 
Now we hold in political subjection, ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1875, 454,000 in- 
telligent women ia Massachusetts alone out 
of a population of 1,780,000. Many of 
them are highly educated and refined, and 
therefore feel more acutely this one great 
wrong heaped upon them, which is taxa- 
tion without representation. 

Mr. President, what is the great harm of 
trying it one year? If L were an enemy of 
this measure, and thought it would do harm 
to our political and social system, I would 
vote for municipal suffrage, and putit upon 
trial. We, its friends, do not ask for a con- 
stitutional amendment. We only ask you 
to try it one year, and if any great evil 
comes from it, we men can repeal it next 
year. The women cannot unseat us; we 
elect ourselves. It is said by some, by 
those who have not looked this matter up, 
that women do not hold much property in 
their own right. Let us see. I have not 
the statistics of the whole State, but I have 
before me those of Boston, and they are a 
good representation of the whole. In Bos- 
ton alone there are 8500 women who hold 
property, whose valuation is $75,000,000, 
upon which they pay a tax of over $1,000,- 
000 annually. Is it right to withhold from 
these women theright of suffrage? Do you 
not suppose that these women feel as though 
they ought to have the right to spend their 
own money, or at least have a voice in it? 
They are flesh of our flesh, and blood of 
our blood, with the same hopes, aspirations 
and ends that we have in view. Then it is 
urged as one great reason why women 
should not have the right of suffrage, that 
good government would be subverted, that 
the bad women would all go to the polls and 
that good ones would all stay away. Is it 
not the fact, Mr. President, that the purest 
and noblest women have advocated this 
movement from its inception? 1 only wish 
those objectors could or would have looked 
into the Green Room on the days of the 
hearings. That would have answered these 
objectors fully. For I never saw a more 
intelligent, cultivated audience in my life; 
rooms filled to overflowing with beautiful 
women, wives and mothers pleading for 
their rights with language as eloquent as 
ever fell from mortal lips. 

Then it is urged by some that the mo- 
ment we allow women to vote, the school 
money would be divided and a large part 
of it given to sectarian schools in the inter- 
est of Catholicism, so many foreign women 
would avail themselves of the privilege of 
voting. Let us see how that will stand the 
test of facts and figures. 

According to Carroll D. Wright’s State 
Bureau of Statistics in 1875, the whole num- 
ber of women who could read and write in 
the State over twenty years or age was 454,- 
000; five out of seven of these were native- 
born, or 327,000 were natives, 127,000 fur- 
eign. In view of these facts, do you sup- 
pose for one moment that our American 
women would stay away from the polls and 
see their children robbed of their birthright, 
in the interest of any sect, thereby under- 
mining our public institutions? Not by 
any means. Mr. President, it is not at all 
like our American women. Again the ar- 
gument is used, ‘‘She has no executive abil- 
ity.” Let us turn back the pages of history 
for one moment, and read a very few of the 
records there, under the mog adverse cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. Look at 
Elizabeth of Eugland. She ascended the 
throne in 1558. She found a wasted king- 
dom and a currency almost worthless. She 
restored the currency to sterling value in a 
short time, and her reign of thirty years is 
to day considered the very best and most 
remarkable ever known to England. 

Then there was Catherine of Russia, 
crowned in 1762. During her reign of 
thirty-four years, all Europe felt the power 
of her armies, and of her great intellect. 
She patronized art, literature and agricul- 
ture. Industry of every kiud flourished 
during her reign, and she died, leaving her 
empire much larger and better for her hav- 
ing lived. It is of her and her reign that 
the eloquent Voltaire said, “Light now 
comes from the icy regions of the North.” 


[SEE NEXT PAGE.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mary Perxtiys, of Boston, left $500 to- 
ward erecting a new chapel at Northwest 
Harbor, Mt. Desert. 


Miss Lucretia J. Futter has been ap- 
pointed by theschool committee of Newton 
us teacher of penmanship in the high school 
of that city. 


Mrs. Divan Mutock-Crarx, who is now 
nearly always mentioned as the author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” has prepared 
for the press a volume of sketches under the 
title of ‘‘Plain Speaking.” : 


Sorsaia Bernina is said to be the only 
woman who ever succeeded in escaping pen- 
al servitude in Siberia. She was condemned 
to twenty years’ hard lavor, but by some 
means made her way to Switzerland, where 
she is now living in safe seclusion. 


Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMEYER, former pres- 
ident of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, addressed the Pennsylvania Evan- 
gelical Conference, at Bethlehem, Peunsyl- 
vania, advocating entire prohibition, and a 
resolution was passed commending and en- 
dorsing prohibition. 


HENRIETTA HELMREICH has recovered in 
the Supreme Court of New York a verdict 
for$1000 against T. A. Hart, as damages for 
the death of her husband, caused by the 
negligence of the defendant’s servant, Mr. 
Helmreich was run over by a wagon and 
died from the effects of the injuries received. 


Mrs. Frances Grant, of Liverpool, has 
placed in the hands of trustees a sum of up- 
wards of $500,000, the interest of which she 
has directed shall be devoted to the relief of 
the deserving poor, without reference to 
class or creed. Theinterest amounts to about 
$20,000, and Mrs. Grant takes a lively per 
sonal interest in its distribution. 


Dr. AnnA D. FreEncu, of New York, has 
just been appointed by the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of that city one of its 
medical examiners. It has not been the 
custom hitherto for insurance companies to 
take risks on the lives of women, but the 
Equitable having concluded to do this, the 
appointment of a woman medical examiner 
wa’ the natural consequence. 


Miss Anna E. Hr1u is a professor of pen- 
manship in the Springfield collegiate insti- 
tute. She has a large number of pupils, 
and teaches her art in forty of the public 
schools of the city, besides having an even- 
ing school for private scholars. Penman- 
ship is an occupation which is accessible to 
women, and teaching it may be made re 
munerative, as is seen in the case of Miss 
Hill. 


Miss Lizzre H. Fostsr, of Beverly, who 
has just graduated from the Warner School 
of Elocution, in this city, has for the last 
year walked a mile and a half every day to 
the station, and the added walk in Boston 
from the Eastern depot to the school, mak- 
ing four miles each time, to her lessons. 
Such efforts are commendable. We wish 
her success in her chosen profession, as elo- 
cutionist. 


Mrs. M. N. WILKuns was retlected super- 
intendent of schools at the annual town 
meeting in Stowe, Vermont, the week be- 
fore last. Her address on the occasion was 
highly complimented for its ability. A reso- 
Jution was passed unanimously extending 
to her a vote of thanks for her very able and 
instructive report of the condition of the 
schools, with a request that the same should 
be published. 


Miss Harriet CARTER teaches a school 
for Chinese in the vestry of Mount Vernon 
church in this city. She began with two 
pupils in 1876. But now so large and im- 
portant has this school and the work con- 
nected with it become, that it is rumored 
that Miss Carter—who has always continued 
the faithful and efficient head of the school 
—intends to devote her whole time to it 
hereafter. 


Mrs. DAMOREAU entertained a large audi- 
ence at 157 Tremont street, at the rooms of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, last Thursday week, with her lec- 
ture on the ‘History of Art Embroidery,” 
illustrated by specimens of her own very 
artistic workmanship. The lecturer cited 
the varied kinds of work wrought by that 
mighty weapon of the feminine world,—the 
needle; giving the place of birth of each 
variety of needle work, and showing the cir- 
cumstances under which each kind has at- 
tained certain degrees of perfection. One 
specimen loaned for the occasion, to show 
the old style of emtbroidery as compared 
with the new, was over one hundred years 
old. 
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Speecn oF SENATOR CORSER. 
(Continued from First Page.) 
. 


Then comes Queen Victoria. Who ever 
ruled England more wisely and well than 
she? She lives in the very hearts of her 
subjects, and is loved by all mankind. But 
why continue these arguments? You 
know them quite as well as Ido. Ido not 
tring these forward to enlighten you. 1 
bring these facts before you to refresh your 
memories, so that you will, by your votes 
to-day, do simple justice to her sex. 

Again, the most flimsy of all arguments 
is used, that she ought not to have the right 
of suffrage because of her maternal cares, 
labors and responsibilities. You might 
with equal force urge that man ought to be 
disfranchised because he is subject to bad 
colds, fever snd ague, or a thousand other 
ills that flesh is heir to. Did that interfere 
with women who have ruled empires, and 
with philanthropists all over the globe? 
Sbow me the woman that takes most inter- 
est in charities, in the church and philan- 
thropy, go with me to their homes, and I 
will show you model homes every time. 
Gentlemen, tiere is no force in these argu- 
ments; none ut all. 

Mr. President and Senators, I have two 
children—a boy and a girl; one a little over 
twenty-one, and the other a little over 
twenty-four years of age. 

They are both born of the same parents, 

nurtured by the same fireside, given the 
same educational privileges, are both equal- 
ly intelligent. Now tell me, Mr. President 
and Senators, in all fairness and frankness, 
which of these has the best right of suffrage, 
and which has it not? Again I ask you, 
which has this divine right, for I call it such? 
You must in all fairness admit that there is 
no difference. Both have the same rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
according to our Constitution. Then why 
not, in the name of all thatis good and 
holy, give them both this same right of suf- 
frage? Senators, it ill-becomes us Ameri- 
can citizens, who throw wide open the doors 
of our nation to the poor and oppressed of 
every race, and say to them all: ‘‘Come 
to America. Come! our fields are broad, 
our harvests bountiful, our country free, 
Come and breathe God’s pure air, untram 
melled by king, priest, or any other poten- 
tate. Come, and build yourself a home, 
and after a little while attain this right of 
suffrage, and be one of us.” And among 
this crowd of immigrants, Mr, President,may 
creep in the veriest vagabond of creation, 
clothed in rags and vermin, steeped in the 
fumes of bad whiskey and tobacco. After 
a little while he acquires this right and is 
the peer of both my children, and is vast- 
ly superior to one of them, because the law 
gives him that which my daughter never 
can obtain under the laws as they now ex- 
ist. Only think of it, Senators! She may 
acguire miles of frontage on the public 
streets, and own millions of dollars’ worth 
of property, but she bas no voice even in 
beautifying the street in front of her own 
door, or in saying who shall be elected to 
offices of public trust to spend her money 
or educate her children. While this thing 
who wears pants, who knows no more 
about the value of our free institutions and 
government than a jackass knows about eti- 
quette, vastly outweighs her in the political 
scale, and tells her how she shall spend her 
money and educate her children. Is this 
right? Isthisjustice? Are these not facts? 
Again, I say, Mr. President, it ill-becomes 
us Senators of Massachusetts, who boast of 
our Plymouth Rock, our Lexington, our 
Concord, our Bunker Hill, all bathed in the 
blood of our martyred fathers in this cause 
of equal rights,—to deny to the wives of 
our bosoms and the fruit of our loins this 
same right for which our fatbers fought 
and died. 

It ill becomes us to deny this right to one- 
half our population, I feel this keenly, and 
I wish that this present Legislature may un- 
do the wrongs that have oppressed women 
so mapy years. Have not their influences 
always been for the right in the best inter- 
ests of mankind? 

Mr. President and Senators, for more 
than a quarter of acentury I have heard a 
voice by my side, when I would go astray 
or do wrong, which has gently chided me 
and set me right. Or when I have been al- 
most overcome in the battle of Jife, it has 
chcered me on to new effort and nobler 
things. Or when joy or pleasure has come 
to our house, its silvery voice bas sounded 
out more blithely than my own. Senators, 
you may name this what you will. I have 
called it by the various names of wife, moth- 
er, home, angel. And I am willing to give 
her all the rights and privileges I enjoy. 

Mr. President and Senators, I thank you 
for the courtesy you have shown me, and 
that you have so kindly listened to my re- 
marks. In closing, 1 only wish you to re- 
member that in sight of this Senate cham- 
ber there stands a monument erccted to 
commemorate this cause of equal rights. Its 
fair proportions stand out in bold relief 
against the Northern sky. Upon its base 
are variousinscriptions. Butupon its brow 
there rests a cloud. I wishto God that you 
would so vote to-day as to remove that 
cloud, and inscribe above all other inscrip- 
tions these words: ‘‘No taxation without 
representation.” For above the top of this 
monument, above the dome of this capitol, 
upon the very arch of heaven the Creator 
has written these words in letters of living 
light, ‘Justice and equal rights to both 
male and female, here and hereafter.” 


SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES F. GERRY. 


Mr. President and Gentiemen ;—I will only 
detain you a moment with what I have to 
say on the Municipal Suffrage question. In 
my opinion there should be no taxation 
without representation. I speak of forced 
taxation in its broadest sense, to be follow- 
ed by representation, whether we find it in 
the majority or minority. But I shall discuss 
especially the temperance aspect of this 
question, and the influence brought to bear 
upon temperance legislation by our women, 
all through this Commonwealth. The ques- 
tion that we men have been discussing for 

ears is: Shall we have license, or prohi- 
bition? Now sir, will it not be right to 
allow woman some little control over this 





liquor question? Why should we not be 
willing that she should use her influence 
concerning it in this Commonwealth? 1 
take the ground that a majority of wives 
and daugbters are opposed to the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. We are told, however, 
that a majority of foreign-born women are 
favorable to the sale of I!quor. But I feel 
positive that this is not the fact, as it has 
been proven to the contrary in many local- 
ities. The wife is naturally anxious for 
her little ones, and will do anything in her 
power to keep liquor out of her husband’s 
reach. Now, sir, if this is so, is it not%sup- 
posable that she will vote against liquor 
selling? 1 feel confident that great good will 
result if women are permitted to vote at our 
municipal elections, 

I have in mind a place iu this Common- 
wealth where the school house was in close 
proximity to a rumshop. In that town, 
& woman was elected on the school com- 
mittee, and although nothing was said about 
the rumshop, yet through ber influence it 
was speedily closed. And as a result, there 
was a great improvement in that locality. 
Rumshops and schools should not be plac- 
ed near each other. 

If saloons are allowed, let them be locat- 
ed where they will do the least harm, and 
as far from the school house us possible. 
The question is one of the utmost impor- 
tance to every home. Again I say there 
should be no taxation without representa- 
tion. Women are taxed for the support of 
our institutions, and yet have no voice in the 
expenditure of the money, while annually 
a large foreign population is coming to our 
shores, to whom the ballot is given in an 
incredibly short space of time. They are 
also given the privileges of our institutions 
and laws. I do not wish to be understood 
that lam opposed to foreign immigration. 
I say let them come. Let America contin- 
ue to be the great norma! school of the na- 
tions. Let our country teach, practice and 
establish the invaluable precepts of virtue 
aud liberty, and let these naturalized citi- 
zeus carry back our principles to the na 
tions of the old world, This is what they 
are doing. Japan and China are sending 
their sons here to be educated. We are 
changing their “fixed customs.” The 
worldis imitating our example. 

But again we ask, is it right for men to 
come from a foreign country, the large 
number of whom are very illiterate, and be 
empowered almost immediately to cast their 
ballots against the rights of women, who 
pay taxes for the support of the very insti- 
tutions of which we give them full benefit, 
while she remains disfranchised? Still 1 
say to the oppressed of all lands, come, but 
only regret that the law discriminates so 
largely in their favor—giving them the 
power to assist in making laws for the gov- 
ernment of the wife and children who are 
infinitely their superiors. 

There is not one woman in a thousand 
but will say that she has a better right to 
help decide whether rum shall be sold to 
her boy or her fallen husband than such 
men as I have described. Give to woman 
the ballot, that she may help us to fight 
this great social evil,—this accursed traffic. 
We need their helping hand in the great 
work of elevating and refining the moral 
life of the community. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR HORTON. 


I have not come here this afternoon Mr. 
President, with any intention, or any prep- 
aration for making a speech. I stated this 
to ope of our committee, who replied he 
had not had time to read the minority re- 
port, that probably should I do so, it would 
help us all to know more about it. The 
reason for my not having time is the de- 
mand made upon me by my professional 
business. Before reading the report how- 
ever, and while reading it, [ will give inter- 
pretations. I shall reply totwo or three 
points that have been made by the speak- 
ers. I will not fora moment speak againt 
eminent women, nor deny that we have 
eminent women in this country. But Ido 
say that not a single year of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign has been without some ruling 
man who shapes the policy of Great Britain. 
The suggestion has been made that the right 
of voting should be given women, inas- 
much as a great deal of property is owned 
by women in Boston. Very few who do 
not look into the innermost phase of this 
subject, realize perhaps that a very con- 
siderable portion of this wealth is made 
over to those women by their dusbands, 
and the fact can not be concealed, that 
such women would prefer that their hus- 
bands should have the control of the prop- 
erty which was largely obtained from their 
hard earnings. There are some of my es- 
teemed friends who are opposed to the 
change, also in reference to the position of 
the foreign population as regards the Jiq- 
uor traffic. Many of the wives of foreign- 
ers are worse than the men. It is not un- 
frequent that women of this class sell as 
well as drink liquor. In Salem the other 
day I saw a woman staggering through 
the streets. The vote of the women will 
not all be thrown for temperance. 


Mr. Horton proceeded to read his minor- 
ity report, which we printed in full last 
week, 

The following is a partial abstract of the 
remarks of Senator Mudge. 


SPEECH OF HON. AUGUSTUS MUDGE., 


I thank the gentleman who made the mi- 
nority report for the fairness with which he 
has stated his objections, and still more for 
what he has left out. He has not made 
points heretofore urged in an earlier stage 
of the discussion, but which we have hap- 
pily outgrown. It used to be said that the 
polls were not a fit place for ladies. It was 
nota high compliment to our civilization 
that they should be unsuitable. With the 
actual presence of women there this diffi- 
culty has all disappeared. The objection to 
the measure under consideration seems to be 
unlike the Arabian fable of the camel who, 
once getting his nose under the tent, soon 
followed with his whole body. Our oppo- 
nents fear that Municipal Suffrage once 

ranted, all other suffrage will soon follow. 
ut thisis anerror. in passing this bill we 
grant nothing and the petitioners gain noth- 
ing which we cannot recall. The Legisla- 





ture will continue to be a Legislature of 
men elected by menalone. After 30 many 
years of asking by so many thousand peti- 
tioners it is reasonable to give them the op- 
portunity to try what women can do in this 
direction. It is said that there is no such 
thing as a perfect representation of men, 
and that 280 legislators make the laws. Is 
this quite correct? I am here with a con- 
stituency behind me. I am responsible to 
them. It is said that women are represent- 
ed by their husbands by the unwritten law 
of the family relation. But what will the 
Senator say of the 204,751 unmarried women 
and widows over twenty years of age who 
are in the Massachusetts census of 1875? 
They numbered about 25,000 more than ali 
the men who voted in the State election that 
year. Is it fair to say they were represent- 
ed by the sons and husbands of other wo- 
men? Suppose in the year 1900 only wo- 
men were in this State House elected only 
by women, would the men think themselves 
fairly represented by such a Legislature? 

The Senator says, the moment there is 
reason to suppose a majority of women 
want to vote he wou!d grant their request. 
There is one thing which prevents ladies 
from expressing their real opinion—the 
prejudices of the men. Moreover women 
have to be educated to the idea of political 
action, to the idea that there is an obliga- 
tion as citizens resting upon them. It is not 
for usor for them to evade these obliga- 
tions. These exist. We ask for suffrage 
for women not altogether asa right, but as 
a duty which they owe to the State. 

You remember in the effort against slav- 
ery, how hard it was to get a foothold. Now 
that many women personally by petition ex- 
press a desire to take part, the right to do 
so should be granted. If we come to the 
question of right, there is not much to say 
against it. No mancanshow where he gets 
his right to represent woman. These peti- 
tioners are not seeking personal aggrantise- 
ment. ‘They ask for suffrage in the inter- 
ests of the society in which they live. 

All through history woman is first en- 
slaved, but as civilization advances she grad- 
ually comes nearer on an equality with man, 
If so, why not take another step? 

We need the support of woman for the 
promotion of the highest interests of socie- 
ty, for education, morality and religion. 
More than four-fifths of our teachers are 
women, Onan average our women are bet- 
ter educated than our men, Why not give 
them their full measure of influence? In 
questions of morals, who are most interest- 
ed? The women. Who organize and sus- 
tain your North End missions, your tem- 
perance and moral reform societies? The 
women, Our churches are most largely 
com posed of women. We need their votes. 
It is the original Plymouth idea—institu- 
tions based on religion and virtue. The 
Western States are in advance of us on this 
question. Is it not for the public interest to 
have them take part?) We may not be here 
again, but this question will come till it is 
settled. Municipat Suffrage is only experi- 
mental and ought not to be kept back by 
frivolous objections. It is a remarkable 
fact that eminent men in public life who 
have examined this subject have almost in- 
variably approved of it. It is not for us 
Senators at this board to stand in the way 
of reforms—reforms that are asked for by so 
numerous and intelligent a class of persons. 

Let us, in our action upon this bill, rise 
superior to considerations which are one by 
one losing their force under the enlighten- 
ing influence of the civilization of this pro- 
gressive age. 


REMARKS OF HON, PELEG MC FARLIN, 


Mr. President :—While I have anticipated, 
with great pleasure, the privilege of sup- 
porting this bill, I did not suppose that my 
duty to it would require of me any thing 
more than a cordial vote in its favor. But, 
I am constrained to address the Senate, 
briefly, if only to express my admiration 
for the honorable Senator from Hampden, 
for the patient courage, and the unwaver- 
ing fidelity with which he has signalized 
his support of the pending measure. I con- 
fess it has been to me at once a convincing 
argument and an inspiration, as I had wit- 
nessed the steady stream of petitions which 
have flowed through the hands of our hon- 
ored president and clerk, to the desk of the 
Senator from Hampden. On the street, in 
the courting rooms, and even in the corri- 
dors of this c»pitol, I have listened to the 
well-worn refrain, ‘‘The!adies don’t ask for 
the ballot.” And, at such times, it has 
been refreshing to me to come into this 
chamber, and find the Senator from Hamp- 
den, with a serene smile of satisfaction rest- 
ing on his face, his hands literally burden- 
ed with petitions, signed by hundreds of the 
ladies of Massachusetts, asking for the 
right of Suffrage. And yet the ladies 
don’t want to vote! It is, to say the least, 
a very remarkable paradox, which only a 
very astute logician can understand, that 
hundreds and thousands of the ladies of the 
commonwealth should come up here, per- 
sistently, year after year, and solemnly pe- 
tition for something they do not want! But 
sir, I do not propose to get greatly excited 
over this matter of Woman Suffrage. 
am rather disposed to treat it in a philo- 
sophical spirit, for I am profoundly con- 
vinced it is one of those things that must 
ultimately be adopted. I know not if it 
will come this year, or a score of years 
hence, though I have observed, with much 
pleasure, the development of a new impulse 
of late, and an augmented support of this 
measure, and Iam ied to conclude that 
this is one of the good years, when the 
cause advances its lines, and plants its 
standards further up toward the summit. 
But, evenif society be not yet educated up 
to that point which renders Woman Suf- 
frage feasible, stili we have no occasion to 
despair. If this age be not ripe for this re- 
form, we will content ourselves with exer- 
cising our best endeavors toripen it. And, 
when the adoption of this principle finally 
comes, ~as come it willin good time,—I 
predict that the distinguished Senator from 
Essex will be more surprised, and more in- 
tensely gratified than those of us who wel- 
comed its coming. Surprised to find how 
perfectly it adapts itself to the civilization 
of the age; gratified at its refining and be- 
neficent influences; surprised and gratified 





most of all to find that that which he sup- 
posed to be a ferocious bear, standing 
squarely in the pathway of the public inter- 
est, was but a myth, only a figment of an 
overworked imagination. 


The following is a partial abstract of the 
remarks of Senator Cook. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR COOK, 


I have read with great pleasure the well 
compacted argument of the minority. Of 
all the questions that may come before us, 
financial, sumptuary, ete., this is the most 
important. This proposition strikes at the 
social relations, affects every family in the 
community, overshadows and overtops all 
others. I wish I had the ability fully to ex- 
press my convictions. I will name only a 
few points. There is an old book which 
has come down through the ages, dusty, 
musty, neglected, but of pronounced opin- 
ions. It speaks with authority, it is re- 
markable in character, it contains poetry, 
philosophy, history avd prophecy. It has 
done more than any other book or all other 
books combined. In any question like this, 
the fact that such a book should be remand- 
ed tothe background, is significant. Why? 
Because these woman suffragists can find 
nothing in it to supporttheir claim. There 
are certain Pauline principles with regard to 
husband and wife. and the relations ot wo- 
man to society. Evidently the Apostle 
Paul did not think that woman should be 
the governing power, It is to power, not in- 
fluence that I refer. How is it that you 
cannot find anything in the Bible to help 
your cause? They say, “St. Paul was a 
crusty old bachelor.” <A facetious way of 
answering an argument. If there is no bet- 
ter answer, there is notmuchto say. Then 
the temperance question is urged as a rea- 
son why we should grant the ballot to wo- 
man. That rests on two propositions, neither 
of them demonstrated, I am a temperance 
man, though Faxon gives me only two stars, 
[Laughter]. Yet if 1 thought this measure 
would help temperance I should have ‘to let 
temperance go, 

When the School Suffrage bill was passed, 
I hada lady friend of mine put upon the 
ticket for school committee. I did it with- 
out her consent. Was it because of the in- 
corrigible perversity of woman, or because 
she saw more keenly than I, she would 
not serve? Since then she has married and 
rules in the nursery, and cheerfuily lets her 
husband, a Hartford lawyer, wear all the 
honors. We tried again. We elected the 
wife of a leading farmer. She was admir- 
ably qualified, but she would not serve. 
Since then we have not tried to put a woman 
on the school committee. ‘I'he general re- 
sult has been the same throughout the State. 
Only about ninety women in all have been 
induced to serve. Granby may be consider- 
ed a hard town for woman’s rights, yet we 
have a fine school and send our girls as wel! 
as our boys to college. We are a temper- 
ance community too, If it were not for the 
saloons in Holyoke where our friend Sena- 
tor Corser lives, we should have a sober 
town. 

Senator Corser:—That is the very reason 
we want to pass this bill. Then we will 
shut up those rum-holes. 

Senator Cook:—How will you do it? 
Will the Senator take his wife on his arm 
and close them? Will she act as informer 
or special policeman? Very few women in 
Holyoke like those of his family would vote. 
Suppose they did, how could they enforce 
the law? Suppose you double your major- 
ity against the saloons, half of it being wo- 
men, how would you enforce it? I do not 
doubt that the wives and mothers of Massa- 
chusetts would vote for temperance if they 
spoke their honest opinions. But 1 do not 
think you could get them to come forward 
and say so. 

You talk of oppression. I deny it that it 
exists for wife, sister, or daughter. I deny 
it in toto. To compel the mass of women 
to vote against their will is to establish an 
oligarchy. 


The following is a partial abstract of the 
remarks of Senator Reed. 
SPEECH OF SENATOR REED. 


Mr. President :—It has happened io me 
twice during my legislative career to vote 
for Woman Suffrage, but never before 
have I spoken on the question. My memo- 
ries of Sunday school days have been stir- 
red by the gentleman from Hampshire 
(Cook). When he referred us to ancient Jer- 
usalem for our model 1 wonder he did not 
ask us to travel thither on Balaam’s ass in- 
stead of by steamer and railroad. Why did 
he not recommend us to adopt mules, cam- 
el’s hair, wild honey, wilderness and all? 
Ido not believe he would quite do that. [I 
hope he will be like the converted saint who 
went to scoff but remained to pray. Men 
go back to the past too much, instead®of 
looking at the present and the future. You 
say women do not care tovote. Well, men 
do not care to vote if it is not a presidential 
year. If there is no bugle sounded, if there 
is no crisis, more than half of the men in 
Massachusetts refuse to vote. Once 1 did 
not fully understand this. I was nomina- 
ted, but there was no democratic competi- 
tor. Isat back and expected a great vote. 
The returns came in. Attleboro is in my 
district. It has 1200 votes. The total 
vote cast was ninety-eight; my majority 
seventy six. I thought there was a mistake 
and telegraphed, butit was so. The people 
of Attleboro did not care to vote. Shall 
they be disfranchised? I felt pretty badly, 
till [ got the vote of the State, and found 
that the apathy was general. It is no reason 
for saying that any class, or party, or sex 
shall not have the right to vote, because 
they do not want to exercise the right. My 
friend from Suffolk (Crocker) will give us a 
good speech. He will tell us that when he 
was at the helm of the great republican 
party he had to crack the whip and blow 
the trumpet, lest the election should 
go against us by default. To say women 
shall not have aright to vote because they do 
not want to vote is the thinnest kind of a 
reason—it is no reason at all. 

If physical inability be urged against the 
voting of women, let it be urged against 
men. I look strong and vigorous, but if 
ldrop my glasses | cannot recognize my 
own son or father across the room and must 





a 
grope round to fiudthem. Will you forbig 
me to vote? 

“Division of labor” is spoken of. Thy 
home is the centre of good governmen; 
Every advance made has been by betterip, 
the homes. The more the mother’s hangs 
shape the course of the youth the better fo, 
the home and the better for civilization, Jf 
itis desirable to grant suffrage to womey 
and they do not use it, we must educate our 
girls to a higher conception of their duties 
In our higher schools the girls outnumbe 
the boys three to one, There they have to 
stop unless the professions and_ industria) 
pursuits are opened to them, Women ar 
better informed than men upon general top. 
ics, because a man is more engrossed jp 
exrning a living. The women of my ae, 
quaintance keep abreast of all questions of 
general interest. Men devote themselvye, 
more to specialties. If it were not so, how 
does it happen that almost all our teachers 
are women? Because the exigencies of life 
have drawn men out and womenin. Twep. 
ty years ago not a woman in Taunton could 
set type. Now we have twenty women type. 
setters, of whom I employ eight. Every. 
where women are taking men’s places ang 
filling them well. A few years ago I wasin 
Montana, one of the first to go into those 
wild gulches which then echoed with the 
crack of the pistol and the howl of the 
drunkard. There were no churches, no 
schools; only low theatres, groggeries and 
dog fights. Six men were hung at onetime 
to rid the mining camp of desperacies, 
Then a few men sent East to bring out their 
wives. Others said, ‘‘You are fools to bring 
respectable women here.” For the only wo. 
men were of the lower sort, yet even these 
were treated witha measure of respect. But 
the wives came, and with them the church, 
the school house, the family. Brothels 
slunk into back streets. Vice began to hide 
itself; virtue to assert itself. Before I re 
turned to civilization, I saw as orderly and 
refined society in that village as in a New 
England town. I name this to show that 
though it may seem dangerous to bring wo. 
men 1n contact with the corruptions of poli- 
tics, the women will not suffer and the poli- 
tics will beimpreved. As Wendell Phiilips 
has said, “It will lift the caucus to the level 
of the parlor.”’ It is time that people should 
shake off the fetters of tradition and rou. 
tine. Let them look up not down, forward 
not backward, 

Senator Horton moved that the further 
consideration of the bill be postponed till 
tomorrow, and the Senate adjourned. 

[To BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
oe 
ORANGE GROVES IN FLORIDA. 
MELROsE, ALAcHUA Co, FLA.,, } 
March 1, 1882. j 

EpiTor JouRNAL:—Sitting here, as I sat 
a year ago (let no one infer from this that 
I have remained here the entire year), and 
looking over the blue waters of Lake Santa 
Fé, some thoughts come to me that perhaps 
may interest your readers. 

We came tg Jacksonville this year by the 
Atlantic Coast Line, which promised to car- 
ry us hither from New York in fory-eight 
hours; but instead we were on the road six- 
ty hours. Perhaps the delay was unavoid- 
able, but travelling last year by the Pied- 
mont Air Line we met with no such bhin- 
drances. 

The St. John’s river from Jacksonville 
to Palatka was all my fancy painted it. 
Broad and still, blue and clear, bordered 
here and there with orange groves, it was a 
pleasant change from the yellow, turbid wa- 
ters of the Savannah and other rivers we 
had crossed in Georgia and the Carolinas. 

There has been no freeze here the past win- 
ter, and oranges are plenty at one dollar per 
hundred. I have the pleasure this year of 
seeing many groves in bloom and bearing, 
but many of the oranges are rusty, or brown, 
as we call it at the north. It hurts 
their looks, but, I think, adds to their flavor. 
Oranges here are wonderfully juicy and 
sweet! Lam told that, shipped from this 
section, they keep in a good condition much 
longer than those shipped from _ places 
further soutb. ; 

Melrose seems destined to grow. Since 
we were here last year a school has opened 
which now has fifty-five scholars. A railroad 
has been surveyed from here to Green Cove 
Springs on the St. John’s, thirty-two miles 
away. According to the contract it must be 
completed by December next. There are 
many orange groves in the vicinity which 
will begin bearing in a year or two, and this 
fact seems to render quick transportation 8 
necessity. 

Last Saturday we—a Springfield clergy- 
man and his wife, a Boston lady and gentle- 
man my husband, my two children and my- 
self—went to Gen. Earle’s grove, about five 
miles from here, where we were most hos- 
pitably received,treated to ail the oranges we 
wanted to eat,and bought five hundred. The 
General pointed out one tree which bore 
five thousand last season. 

I inclose you a lemon leaf which I picked 
from a tree near Melrose, eleven years old, 
which bore twenty-five hundred lemons last 
year. 

But to leave the fruit business, let me tell 
you of a woman here who, during the war, 
took care of the plantation and had four 
year’s cotton crops for her husband to sell 
when he came from the army. She is an il- 
literate woman and cannot even read; but 
they say ‘“‘she’s a mighty smart manager.” 
She has several grown-up sons now, and, to 
quote her own words, “When my husband 
was away and the boys were small and had 
to be taken care of,I sold bacon and hominy. 
Now he’s to home, and the boys is grow2 
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up and able to work, he buys bacon and 
hominy.” The old lady seems to think she 
is a better calculator than her partner, and 
upder the circumstances it does not seem 
strange that she should be. 

Not long ago 1 heard one say who has 
worked earnestly for reform in many de- 
partments of life, “I am almost discour- 
aged. When I read history it seems to me 
as if no progress had been made. The 
world never goes ahead, but always in a cir- 
cle. The same battles have been fought 
over and over again, the same Herculean 
labors performed.” 

Sometime and somehow and by some one 
whom I have forgotten, I heard an address 
on woman suffrage which said that hitherto 
the world bad advanced as a boat would 
with one oar, and that it could never be 
otherwise until woman was admitted to an 
equal piace with man; that this reform was 
necessary to the thorough completion of 
any otber. 

Both these thoughts were vividly impress. 
ed on my mind a few days ago, as I sat in 
a little boat on the lake idly paddling with 
one oar. 1 saw that I was slowly making a 
circle. I quickened my strokes only to com- 
plete the circle in less time, and I realized 
that even so must be the worid’s progress 
until women learn to vote. I longed for 
the coming of ‘‘the new evangel,” as H. B. 
B. so well phrases it. 

But my Boston lady says she cares little 
for this talk about woman’s rights. They 
don’t use half the rights they have. She is 
provoked with them for not making more 
of themselves. 

Cevia B. WHITEHEAD. 





oe 
WOMEN STUDENTS AT CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 

The president of Iowa College, George T. 
Magoun, D. D., has been looking into the 
movements for university education of wo- 
men in England, and writes as follows to 
the Chicago Advance; 

“My last sight-seeing in England has been 
of an educational character—namely, among 
the women’s colleges at Cambridge. They 
are not yet constituent parts of the universi- 
ty, any more than the ‘Annex’ of our Cam- 
bridge is of Harvard, but they are doing 
nobly in raising the English standard of ed 
ucation for women. Three Americans of us 
went through Girton and Newnham, receiv- 
ing all possible courtesy and attention from 
the mistress and lecturers of each, not with- 
out the inevitable English accompaniment of 
a hospitable cup of tea. I surrendered the 
pleasure of dining at Trinity with Professor 
Fawcett, for the sake of the insight into 
this beginning of English university educa- 
tion for women, so kindly and gracefully 
accorded. Mr. Sedgwick, widely known 
by his work on ethics, we did not see at 
Newnham; but Miss Clough, sister ot the 
poet, herself once a resident in our country, 
was most gracious in attentions. There are 
fifty-four lady students now at Girton; six- 
ty at Newnham, with twenty day-students 
{not boarding together at the hall), each 
young lady boarder having a room by her- 
self, with about the same furniture provid- 
ed as in our American colleges. Girton has 
more picturesque building and surroudings, 
but Newnham is nearer the university lec- 
ture rooms. Both are plain and inexpen- 
sive compared with the lavish appointments 
at Wellesley, Newnham quite reminding me 
of Mount Holyoke. But with the buildings 
of either, lowa College would accomodate 
tvo hundred lady students, where it now 
has not boarding room for a dozen. Ev- 
erything we said about the college educa- 
tion of women at home elicited the remark, 
‘You remind us of the very points we have 
had to study intoand work at here.’ Young 
ladies from each of these most interesting 
institutions have honorably passed universi- 
ty examinations, even surpassing young 
men in some instances, though debarred 
from the same honors when earned. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL 
Epiror JouRNAL:—There is soon to be a 
hearing before the Legislature of an in- 
quiry into the management of the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School. Then the 
friends of that institution hope to show that 
the evident decline in its prosperity and the 
great falling off in its number of pupils, are 
due to a persistent hampering of the prin- 
Cipal, so that he has been unable to carry 
the school forward as formerly, with the 
gtatifying results so long manifested. 

If the history of its management is fully 
shown, there is hardly a doubt that causes 
Will be removed sufficient to make any in- 
stitution fail in the furtherance of its ob- 
jects. Chief among these, in this instance, 
is the employment of a corps of subordi- 
nates notin harmony with the principal, 
and seemingly not intended to be, if one 
Can judge by incongruities which ought not 
to be apparent. 

All who are anxious to see woman guar- 
anteed her right to enter any artistic field of 
labor, should give their sympathy to the 
Principal of the school, on account of his 
active endeavors that the graduates of the 
school should have their merits recognized; 
respective of sex, and of his insistence 
that equal performance should merit equal 
recompense. He has long fought for the 





ART SCHOOL. 








principle that women should not receive 
less than men for equal amount and quali 
ty of work, and has carried this point in 
the face of long established precedent. 
That the obstructions, thrown in the way 
of his endeavors to establish a school of art 
creditable to the the State and to the coun- 
try, may be specdily removed, is a wish in 
which all will join who realize the capabili- 
ty and progressiveness of the man who has 
so long and faithfully labored to achieve 
such a result. Oo. 
Newton, Mass. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Col. Macdonald, late directer of public in- 
struction at Madras, India, in a recent lec- 
ture in London, pointed out that, in many 
parts of India, education was regarded as 
unbecoming the modesty of the female sex; 
inasmuch as it facilitated intrigue, it was 
fit only for the profligate females who en- 
gaged in public dancing and singing. In 
some districts no man will marry a girl who 
is able to read. At the existing schools the 
great majority of the pupils never go be- 
yond the elementary stage of education, be- 
cause Hindu girls leave school when they 
are about 11. Parents, instead of paying 
fees, expect to be bribed with presents of 
money and clothes for their children, and 
require a staff of servants to be kept up to 
conduct them to and from school. Because 
of the difference between the education of 
the English and Indian women, although 
England has been intimately connected 
with India for 150 years, there is to-day but 
little social intercourse between the natives 
of that empire and the mother country. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The American Water Color Society Ex- 
hibition in New York, before the exhibition 
opened, sold nine thousand dollars’ worth 
of paintings and six hundred dollars’ worth 
of etchings. 


The wiping out of two and a half million 
dollars’ worth of property by fire at Haver- 
hill was a very serious calamity to that 
thriving manufacturing city of some 19,000 
inhabitants. 


Mr. Benjamin P. Cheney, of Boston, pre - 
sented to the town of Cheney, in Washing- 
ton Territory, a school house. Now be has 
sent a staff of teachers at his own expense 
to establish the institution. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo continues his labors in 
behalf of popular education in the South- 
ern States with unremitting devotion, find- 
ing everywhere cordial welcome and grow- 
ing appreciation of his work. 

The finest ice bridge ever seen at Niagara 
Falls formed on the 3d, and the whole scene 
now presents one of unparalleled grandeur. 
The ice gorge extends from table Rock to 
Bridal Veil Falls. The adjacent islands 
and shrubbery have assumed their ice coat- 
ings, presenting a fantastic appearance. 


The Society for Political Education will 
shortly publish, through the Putnams, the 
second series of their ‘‘Library.”” This will 
include Blangui’s ‘‘History of Political 
Economy in Europe,” ‘‘Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange,” by J. Stanley 
Jevons, and John Stuart Mill’s essay ‘On 
Liberty.” 


The Buffalo members of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women held a 
meeting at Buffalo, N Y., on Tuesday, the 
2ist ult. The memory of the Womaa’s 
Congress is kept alive there. The Buffalo 
ladies would be glad if it was coming there 
again this year. 

The Historical Society of Colorado has 
grown into such importance that a room 
has been assigned for its use in the State 
Capitol. Especial attention has been paid 
to gathering relics of Aztec civilization, and 
the pottery of the Pueblos, and the society's 
collection now contains many specimens 
of unusual interest. , 


Recent fogs in London have been more 
than uncomfortable and disgusting. In- 
quests show that the fog of February 4 
was the cause of fatal disease in three cases. 
In one instance it developed latent bronchi- 
tis, in another produced effusion on the 
brain, and in the third bronchial pneumo- 
nia. ; 


The establishment of an American school 
of classical studies in Athens, receives such 
encouragement from scholars and colleges 
as to render pretty sure its respectable pro- 
portions. Prof. Goodwin of Harvard is to 
be its director, and the Archzologicai Insti- 
tute of America have made up the sum he 
will require, so that the school will be 
started in November. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale has appeared 
before the committee on the library and 
made a strong appeal for the purchase of 
the invaluable Franklin papers, which are 
now for sale in London. He showed the 
committee how necessary these papers are 
to our national archives, and a bill will prob- 
ably be reported making the necessary ap- 
propriation. 

Grave fears are entertained in Greece for 
the future of Chios. Theisland is said to 
be continually sinking, and there are rea- 
sons to beliéve that in time its entire surface 





may disappear from human sight. Small 
earthg uakes are of constant occurrence, and 
the frequency of these isincreasing. More- 
over, hot springs have appeared in many 
places,until there is hardly a locality which 
does not possess one or more. 


Women are coming to the front as bank- 
ers. Mrs. John Burson of Muncie, is a 
director and virtually president of the First 
National Bank of Muncie, Ind,; Mrs. N. C. 
Williams is president of the State National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C.; Miss Jennie Coombs 
is cashier of Brown & Coombs’s Bank at Mid- 
dieville, Mich.; Miss Sarah Dick is cashier 
of the First National Bank of Huntington, 
Ind.; Miss A. M. King is cashier of the 
banking house of Springer & Noyes, White 
Cioud, Kan.; and Mrs. M. H, Cowden car- 
ries on a banking Louse in her owr name at 
Forest Hill, California. 





The tonie effect of Kidney-Wort is pro- 
duced by its cleansing and purifying action 
on the’ blood, Where there is a gravelly 
deposit in the urine, or milky, ropy urine 
from disordered kidneys, it cures without 
fail. Constipation and piles readily yield to 
its cathartic and healing power. Put up in 
dry vegetable form or liquid (very concen- 
trated), either acts promptly and surely.— 
Troy Times. 


CHOICEST FOODS 


—IN THE— 


WORLD! 


A Made from the finest grains. 
merican 





All impurities removed. 

Hulled and Crushed, 

Steam cooked and dessicated 
(thoroughly dried). 


reakfast 2 
Prepared for the Table in 
ereals. Ten Minutes. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Ask your Grocer for the A,B,C, Brand ONLY ! 


A. B.C, White Oats, A. B.C. White Wheat, 

A. B. C. Barley Food, A. B. C. Yellow Maize. 

The Cereals Mfg. Co., Office, 83 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 

H. R. TUCKER & CO., Agents, 56 Chatham Street. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. Eneeantiy ILLustratep. 
This work containe an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of ihousanas who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined ia one. PAKK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NEW CUEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


noble living,’’ says 





New cheapedition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial.. $1.00. 


Sent postpaid on receiptof price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. _ 


Opera Classes 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices. 


C. W. BALDWIN. 
24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 


Formerly 338 Washington St. 


Hygienic 
Garments. 


NEW STYLES in 
DRESS REFORM. 


BATES WAISTS. 


(A perfect eubsti- 
tute for corsets.) 


Price, $1.75; made 
to order, $275. 
Send for circular. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON 
for the past ten yeare,—the * Weed” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wi] thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest pon carp »t. We also manu- 
facture the ‘Hub,’ avery simple and 

reiable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ez- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
12 Portland Street. Boston, 








Used in 


the best 





_Houses 





RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS 
LIVER AND BOWELS, 
t cleances the system of the acrid poiso 
hat causes tho dresdful euTering wh 





only the victims of Rueumatism can realize,| 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible discase 
have been quickly relievod, iu a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
Spricz, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DEUGGISTS, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CC., 
Can be sent by mail, Burlington, Vt. 


‘KIDNEY-WORT | 
$9.10 $20 


aine. 











per dsy at home- Samples worth 
$5 free. Address Stinson & Co., 





MRS. A. M. DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

These are the rollicking letters from a boy at board- 
ing-school—a real humen boy, as Mrs. Partington 
would say—to the family at home—with a few home 
letters scattered in. The illustrations are largely 
fac-similes of Wiliiam Henry's own pen drawings of 
himeeif and other boys. Price $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

The after school life of Willi m Henry with his 
friends. LIliustrated, Price $1.00. 

LUCY MARIA. 

Told in letters like the William Henry books, this 
story for the older girls is as fascinating and sensible 
as anything Mrs. Diaz has written. The illustrations 
are by Mary Hallock Foote. Price $1.00. 


DUMESTIC PROBLEMS. 

A work devoted to the consideration of work and 
cultere in the Honeehold. The volume includes 
“The Schoolmaster’s Trurk; or, Papers on Home 
Life in Tweenit.” Price $1.00. 

POLLY COLOGNE. 

The story of a rag doli that is lost, her curious and 
funny adventures, the adventures of the dog that 
loses her and is sent to find her, and the adventures 
of the twin Jimmyjohns, make np one of tne most 
amusing stories ever written for little folks. The 
book nas 120 illustrations by Boz. Cloth, $1.00. 
KING GRIMALKUM ANw PUSSYANITA; OR 

THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS, 

More jolly and quaint and pathetic cat stories, and 
more beantiful and laughable cat. pictures, than were 
ever before gathered between two covers; and the 
covers themselves are very unique in colors and sil- 
ver. Quarto, price $1.25. 

A STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Sixteen amusing stories, including “Lilly Dilly” 
and a “Letter from Santa Claus,”’ with illustrations. 


Price $1.00. 
THE JIMMYJOHNS. 

Including tie story of the inimitable twins, a doz 
en others, together with the rhymed ballad of **The 
House that Jack Built,’’ and half a dozen dramas and 
dialogues for home and school acting —with 25 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00. 


Wide Awake 


sends greeting to the WHOLE WORLD OF YOUNG 
FOLKS, and promises such a store of treasures as an 
immense amount of money can procure from best 
authors and artists who are working bravely for our 


young folks. 
WIDE AWAKE 
Greatly colems is only $2.50 a year. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER 





75 centsa year. The Little Foiks’ Readeris a six 
teen page quarto, exquisitely gotten up in every de 
tail of letterpress and illustrations. 

THE PANSY 
A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Young People. 
ted by Mrs. G, 
50 cents a year. 


Edi- 
R. Alden, author of the Pansy Books. 


BABYLAND 
50cent« ayear. It is full of large. gay pictures, 
sweet little stories anc jingles, and very funny draw. 
ings for copying on rlates. 
Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & C:'., Pub- 
_— and Booksellera, 32 Franklin Street. Boston, 
ass. 


MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY’S 


Analyzed Alphabets 


AND OTHER SIGNS. 


This is a novelty in the w:y of instrnction and en- 
tertainment, consisting of aset of fascinating little 
blocks, with which the forme of al: the characters of 
the alphabet, both large and small, the numerals, the 
signs of pu: ctnation, etc.,can be constructed from 
their primary elements of line and curve, 

With each set of blocks are furnished twenty cards 
in colored lithographs, showing the manner of con- 
strnc'ion of ail the characters; also a little circular of 
explanation, and direction for tue games. 

Put up in neat boxes, in which the blocks are come 
pactiy and attractively arranged. 

Price of smaller set, 30 cents; of the larger set, $2. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Musical Reading 
For the Million ! 


Ditson & Co, publish a very delightful series of 
standard and new books, designed to, give, in an at- 
tractive literary form, all needed information abeut 
musical history and some portions of the study of 


music. 
will confer a great favor on 


Town Libraries the musical people of the 


community by adding these books to their lists. 


Romance is remembered in the Biographical 


Romance “BEETHOVEN ” ($1.50), 
and the Komantic Biography of MOZART ($1.75). 
Both closely follow facts. 


The Letters 2! tENRELSSOUN,2 vols. each 


$1.75); MOZART (2 vols. each 
$1.50)—let us into the inner life of the great masters. 


of BEETHOVEN ($2.00), of CHO- 

@S Pin ($1.50, of GOUTTSHALK 

(31.50), of HANDEL ($2.00), of ROSSINI ($1.75), 
of sCHUMANN ($1.50). of VON WEBER (2 vols. 
each $1.50) and of MENDELSSOILIN ($1 50), are 
standards, exceedingly well w-itven and very read- 


able books. 
Hi is well represented by RITTER’S HIS- 
istory TORY OF MUSIC (2 vols. each $1.50), 
compact and complete, while Elson serves up in his 
capital collection of CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC 
($1.00), a fine ensertainment. Urbino’s BLIOGRAPH- 
ICAL SKETCiES OF EMINENT COMPOSERS 
($1.75), mncludes the history of some hundreds of 


notabiiities. 

| 6 i| f Jj. VOCAL PHILOSOPHY 
fl WUTMEITE’S 31.50), Davis's Vorcr AS A 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT (40 cents), and Sieber’s 
ART OF SINGING (50 cents), we have most direc- 
tions for the care and training of the voice. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlxat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that inyolve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tue prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 





Books in Press und tor Imme- 
diate Publication. 


European Breezes. 


BY MArGERY DEANE (Mrs. M. J. Pitman). 

Cloth, $1.50, 

Chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usuall 
visited by Americans in making ‘‘the grand tear at 
the Continent.” Py the accomplished writer of 
* Newport Breezes.” 

While Mrs, Fitman has the eye ana ear of the true 
traveller,she has also the added charm of a quick and 
graceful pen; and she records what she has seen and 
heard in sographic and vivid am nner that herread- 
er sees with her eyes and hears with her ears 


New Handbooks and Manuals, 


Conversation. 
ITS FAULTS AND ITS GRACES. 


Or, The Best Manner of Speaking, Writi: g, and Pro- 
nouncing the English Language. Compiled bi 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL. D. New edi- 
tion, revi-ed, with additions. Cloth, price 50 cents, 


From notices of the press of earlier editions: 

«We welcome this volume as a timely and valuable 
auxiliary in the cause of polite learning—a brapch of 
the education of the pootent day which does not re- 
ceive sufiicient attention from our authors and teach- 
ers of grammar and rhetoric. 

“It should be read and consulted by all persons 
who desire to speak the English language with that 
elegance which adorns the cunversation of ladies and 
gentlemen of genuine cultivation, of taste, and true 
refinement of mind.”’—Christian Examiner. 


Field Botany. 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE COLLECTOR. 
Contuining Instructions for Gathering and Preserv- 
ing Plants and the Formation of an Herbariam. 

By WALTER P. MANTON, author of “Insects;” 

How to Catch and How to Prepare them for the 

Cabliet, Comprising a Manual! of Instruction for 

the Field Naturalist,” and “Tuxidermy without a 

‘eacher. A complete Manual of Instruction for 
puapeting and Wreserving Birds and Animals.”’ 

Fully Illustiated. Price 50 cente, 

The purpose of this little book, like its predeces 
sors in the series, is to render assistance to the begin- 
ner, Botanical writers, asa rule, appear to take it 
for granted that the student has an intuitive knowl- 
edge of how specimens should be prepared and pre- 
served, for in their works they dismiss the subjects 
of collecting and the herbarium in as few words as 
few es and, in consequence, many scholars have 

ad their specimens spoiled. 


The Stars and The Earth. 


Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity, with 
an lotroduction by THOMAS HILL, D. D., LL. 
D., late Presidcnt of Harvard College. New edition. 
Price 50 cents. 


These three volumes are uniform with Lee and 
Shepard’s 


HANDBOOKS AND MANUALS, 
Handbook of Conversation. 
Handbook of English Synonyms. 
Handbook of Field Botany. 
Hundbook of Light Gymnastics. 
Handbook of Punctuation. 
Handbook of Wood Engraving. 
Pronouncing Handbook of 3000 Words 
often Mis pronounced, 
Insects; How to catch and 
How to Prepare Them. 
Taxidermy without a Teacher. 


The Reading Club and Handy 
Speaker. Jo. 10. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER, uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, 6, 7,8, and 9. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 15 
cents, 

Yor sale by all Booksellers and sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on application. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 


TO THE TRADE. 





Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. announce for pub- 
lication, on Tuesday, March 14th, the following im- 
portant books: 


o mhe Ninth Round-Robin Novel: 


A Tallahassee Girl. 


lvol.16mo. $1.00. 


“A remarkable story of life in tne picturesque old 
capital of Florida, among the semi-fendal aristocracy 
of that region. The scene is laid since the war, and 
presents a vivid study of the old and new South, and 
many fascinating pen-pictures of the hill country of 
Middle Florida, the land of perpetual summer.” 


James Russell Lowell: 


A Biographical Sketch. By FRANCIS H. UNDER- 
WOOD. Illustrated with six Heliotype Engrav- 
ings. 1lvol. Small quarto. $1.50. 

Mr. Lowell’s Parentage and Family, Birthplace and 
Surroundings, Editorial Work, Early Verses, The 
Anti-Slavery movement, Horace Biglow, Sir Lamfel, 
Domestic Life, Firat and Second Marriages, Satires, 
Atlantic Monthly, Yankee Humor, Reconstruction, 
Commemoration Ode, Prose Essays, Subtility in 
Poetry, Personal Traits, ete 


In The Distance. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
Price $1.25. 


“On his own ground, Mr. Lathrop’s work is admir- 
able. His women, stately, noble Edith; sentimental 
Violet, who is always understood to be able to write, 
and does at last publish a volume printed on rough 
paper, with wide margins; and Mrs. Saviand, with 
her preternaturally smooth face and her pulsatilla 
pills—are all very good; and the lovers, successful 
and unsuccessful, are clearly drawn and belong to 
distintly-marked types of character. . . The book is 
better, as well as more elaborate, than anything 
which Mr. Lanthrop has yet produced, and gives 
greater promise.”--Boston Budget. 


1 vol, 16 mo. 


Blaine’s Eulogy on Garfield. 


Printed from the original MS, With fine steel por- 
trait of Gen. Garfield. 1 vol. 16mo, 50 cents. 


Familiar Allusions, 


Accounts of celebrated Statutes, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, etc. By William A. 
Wheeler and by Charles G@. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo, 
price $3. 

“A richly-filled treasure-house of facts.”—Boston 

Journal. 

“A book so excellently usefal.”—Phila. Times. 
“A more than excellent book.’’—The American, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management. 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
busineses departmentof the paper, must be add 
to box 3638, ton. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
tisk of the person rending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are qqenestty requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 





SIX SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS.—OUK RE- 
PLY TO THE SENATE. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation replies to the vote of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate by an appeal to the Sen- 
ators’ constituents. Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 
of Indiana, one of the finest political speak- 
ers in the country, and Henry B. Blackwell, 
of Boston, spoke at Lawrence, Mass., on 
Thursday evening, and at Fall River on Fri- 
day evening. This evening they will speak 
at the Town Hall in Quincy. On Monday 
evening, March 20, they will speak at Hun- 
tington Hall, in Lowell; on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 21st, at Lyceum Hall, in Salem, and 
on Wednesday evening, the 22d, at Natick. 

The speeches and report of Senator Jen- 
nings, Horton and Crocker are reviewed, 
and these gentlemen are invited to reply. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell also contin- 
ues to hold well-attended suffrage meetings 
every night in Worcester County, with ex- 
cellent success. The hearts of the people 
are with us, and victory is sure to follow, 

H. B. B. 
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IOWA FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Iowa Legislature has passed through 
both branches the following bill from the 
constitutional committee, as reported by 
the chairman, Mr. Muncey: 

That the constitution of the State be amended by 
striking out the word “male” from section | of arti- 
cle 2 of said constitution, and that the same be re- 
ferred to the Legislatu:e to be chosen at the next 
general election of members of the General Assem- 
bly, and that the Secretary of State cause the same 
to be published for three months previous to the day 
of said election, as provided by law. 

The House gave this bill the large vote of 
61 to 81 on the 2d inst., and on the 7th, it 
passed the Senate 27 to 18. If it pass the 
next Legislature, it then goes to the men to 
be voted on, 

Wecongratulate the suffragists of Iowa 
‘on this result. They have I:bored longand 
patiently, with scanty means, and often the 
burden has been borne by a few. 

Mrs. M. A. Work, of Des Moines, writes 
us: 

“The Woman Suffrage question is being 
constantly discussed in lowa. Gov. St. 
John, of Kansas, has recently spoken here 
on temperance, and his reception by tht 
1500 people who filled the Opera House, 
was a perfect ovation. He said: 


Men of Iowa—I mean you men who vote 
—(I wish U could say you women who vote, 
for, if the wives and mothers of this State 
could stand behind the power of the ballot, 
there would be no necessity for a meeting 
like this,) [applause] will you not rise in 
your might and power, and by your ballots 
put an end to a system that sends sixty per 
cent. of the convicts to your prisons? In 
Kansas we are not afraid of a Democrat. 
When our submission bill lacked one vote 
of the necessary two-thirds, and when the 
death like stillness was preceding the shout 
of the liquor men that was expected, a lit- 
tle woman elbowed her way through the 
crowd, and, going to her husband, pleaded 
with tears in her eyes, in the name of their 
boys, and their home, to change his vote. 
He yielded. That husband was a Demo- 
crat, so it is toa Democrat and a black- 
eyed woman that we are indebted for our 
Kansas law. [Applause.] My friends, lL 
would remark here that if the women had a 
vote there is not a politician in the land 
that wouldn’t walk ten miles to shake hands 
with them. [Applause. ] 

The eloquent Methodist, Bishop Hurst, of 
Des Moines, in a late lecture on ‘The Re- 
venges of History,” said: 

I think the time is not far off when wo- 
man, whose mind is as strong now, and 
whose heart is as brave as when Deborah 
ruled the Republic of Israel and fought its 
battles; or when Elizabeth sat upon the 
English throne; or when Renata, of Este, 
wrought with Calvin for the regeneraticn of 
Italy from Romish bondage; when in free 
America the free women, I say, shail have 
the privilege of the free ballot, if they shall 
choose to cast it. 

Mrs. Work says, ‘‘The Legislature as usu- 
al gave all the minor offices to women.” It 
has also passed a bill providing that the 
State Board of Examiners shall hereafter al- 
ways have a lady member. It has also 
passed through both branches, but after 
much debate in the Senate, the prohibitory 
bill, which is as follows: 

No person shall manufacture for sale or 
keep for sale as a beverage any age 
liquors whatever, including ale, wine an 
beer. 

Also on Wednesday last, it passed bills 
exempting sewing machines used by seam- 
stresses from execution, and providing for 








the punishment of registered pharmacists 
who sell liquor illegally. 

It has also in the House passed, with but 
one dissenting vote, a bill providing fora 
gold medal to be presented by the Governor 
to Kate Shelly, the heroic young girl who 
saved an express passenger train on the 
Chicago and Northwestern road, last sum- 
mer, from wreck by a washout. The Sen- 
ate voted her $150. Miss Shelly being ap- 
prized of the fact, sent her thanks by tele- 
graph. The people of lowa may well be 
proud of their Legislature this winter. 

L. 6. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

We continue our account of the meetings 
held by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, in 
Worcester County under the auspices of 
the State Association. 

At New Braintree, March 7, the meeting 
was held in the Vestry of the Congregation- 
alchurch. Mr. George H. Tufts called the 
meeting to order, and introduced the speek- 
er. There was a very good audience pres- 
ent. The women seemed much encouraged 
by the fact that the men of the town voted 
to petition the Legislature for woman suf- 
frage, at the town meeting on Monday, by 
a majority of ten. The men who voted for 
it were proud of their record, and that, to- 
gether with the lecture and several copies of 
the Woman’s JourNAL subscribed for at 
the meeting, tracts and papers distribu- 
ted, will give new impetus to the work in 
this quiet old country town. 

At North Brookfield, March 8, a very 
good audience assembled in Union Vestry. 
Rev. Mr. Wilder, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational church, offered prayer and 
made some excellent remarks introductory 
tu the lecture. This town contains many 
intelligent, progressive men and women, 
and should be a positive help to the cause 
in the State. 

At Spencer, March 10, the large town 
hall was given free of expense for the 
lecture. Rev. F. A. Bisbee opened the 
meeting with prayer and appropriate re- 
marks, Theaudience was very good for a 
manufacturing town. The tracts were 
eagerly taken, and will do missionary work 
in the neighborhood. The thanks of the 
State association are due to the editor of 
the Spencer Sun, for his friendly aid in ad- 
vertising the meeting, and in other ways 
helping on the cause. 

At Charlton, March 11, the town hall 
was two thirds filled with quiet orderly 
people, who showed earnest attention to 
the lecture. Mr. G. E. Winslow called the 
meeting to order, and introduced the speak- 
er. The leaflets and papers were all gladly 
taken. 

Future lectures are arranged as follows: 

Monson, March 18. 

Brimfield, March 20. 

Ware, March 21. 

Three Rivers, March 22. L, 8. 
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SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 

On the evening of Wednesday the 8th 
inst., the Assembly committee on grievances 
heard arguments, by the representatives of 
the Woman Suffrage Association, in favor 
of the bill giving women the right of fran- 
chise in elections for school officers. There 
was a large attendance. Mrs. Lillie D. 
Blake, of New York, made the principal 
address. She presented a petition contain- 
ing about 2000 names, in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill. Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell and Miss Martha Winne, of Abany, also 
spoke. No action was taken on the bill by 
the committee, 

The suffragists of New York mean to 
push their question this winter. Success to 
them! 

The New York State Suffrage Committee 
held a spirited meeting in Utica on the 10th 
inst. Addresses were made by J. H. K, 
Wilcox, Mrs, L. D. Blake, Mrs. Maria C. 
Arter, Mrs. Caroline G. Rogers, Rev. 
Charles B. Austin, Mrs. M. M. N. Patter- 
son, Mrs. Joslyn Gage, Mrs. Howell, Mrs. 
Henrica A. Lliohar, and Mrs. Martha 
Winne. A State committee was appointed. 

The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

Resolved, That our Ssnators and Assemblymen are 
requested to use their best endeavors to secure the 


prompt passage of the ‘ Bil: to Prohibit Disfranchise- 
ment.” 





L. 8. 
ome e 
LEGISLATIVE HEARING IN RHODE 
ISLAND. 


Last week the friends of Woman Suffrage 
in Rhode Island hada hearing in Provi- 
dence before the special committee of the 
Legislature. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggert, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., was invited to come on and address 
the committee. The governor of the State 
and many members of both houses crowded 
the hall Mrs. Haggart spoke with her 
usual great ability and acceptance. Mrs, 
Haggart also addressed the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association, besides 
speaking on Sunday to two religious socie- 
ties. 

We have received from Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, tvo late for this week, an admirable 
report of the brilliant speech of Mrs. Mary 
E. Haggart of Indianapolis before the 








Rhode Island Legislature, and of her re- 
ception atthe house of Mrs. Chace, where 
the Governor and other distinguished men 
and women of Rhode Island met Mrs. Hag- 
gart. It will appear next week. 

L. 8. 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

For thirteen years the woman suffragists 
of Massachusetts have petitioned first of all 
for a law enabling women citizens of the 
United States to vote in presidential elec- 
tions. But no such bill bas ever been re- 
ported by any legislative committee, or 
been permitted to come before apy Legis- 
lature. We now ask the joint special 
committee as an act of justice to the peti- 
tioners, to take up this branch of our peti- 
tion and bring this subject before the House 
of Representatives. 

The fact that a majority of the citizens of 
the United States resident in this State are 
to-day disfranchised by the law of the Com- 
monwealth, is a sufficient reason for such 
action. But another reason has just been 
given by the opponents of Woman Suffrage. 
The minority report affirms that— 

The moment there is reasonable assurance 
or a reasonable probability that women as a 
class fail to consider the present division of 
duties conducive to their own best interest 
or that of society at large, the subject at 
once assumes an aspect in which it may, 
and no doubt will become the duty of men 
to make some such changes in the law as 
the petitions ask for. 

The petitioners say, that the women of 
Massachusetts do want the right to vote,and 
will vote whenever they have a fair oppor- 
tunity to do so on a question of real politi- 
cal importance. They cite as evidence the 
petitions of 50,000 women on file at the 
State House, including almost every woman 
of eminence in literature, education and 
philanthropy. Our opponents say the wo- 
men do not want it,and cite 200 fashionable 
Cambridge women and 123 wives of wealthy 
husbands in Boston. This reduces the con- 
troversy to a mere question of fact. 

Let the Woman Suffrage Committee try 
to settle that question once for all, by acting 
upon the prayer of the petitioners. Leta 
bill be submitted enabling all citizens of the 
United States and of the State of Massachu- 
setts over twenty-one years of age, who can 
read and write, who have resided in the 
State one year and in the town or city six 
months next preceding a presidential elec- 
tion, to vote for the electors of President 
and Vice-President. Let the proper officers 
ascertain and register the voters. If a ma- 
jority of the women of Massachusetts vote 
inthe next presidential election, then give 
them municipal suffrage. The suffragists 
will abide the issue. H. B. B. 
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FESTIVITIES IN SCOTLAND. 


New Year’s day isin Scotland the great 
festival of the season, and as the bells rang 
in, this year, they struck a note of enfran- 
chisement for Scotch women bybringing into 
operation the Municipal Franchise Act of 
last session. From and after January, 1. 
1882, women rate-payers are entitled to be 
registered as electors in all municipal 
borghs, and next November, when the an- 
nual elections take place, woman suffrage 
will be in full operation. 

Hitherto, there has been but one list of 
voters in Scotch burghs for municipal and 
parliamentary elections. Now, there will 
be the anomaly that certain of the ratepay- 
ers qualified the same as the others, will 
have the municipal without the parliamen- 
tary vote, and there must be two lists pre- 
pared instead of one, for every burgh. We 
trust that the anomaly will not be of long 
duration, and that before the dissolution of 
the present Parliament there may again be 
but one list of voters for municipal and 
parliamentary elections, that being one 
which shall include all householders.— Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Journal (Hng.) 

ome o 
WISCONSIN AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The suffrage question is not new in Wis- 
consin. Last winter the Legislature spent 
much time in discussing it. The daily 
press was filled with the action at the State 
House, and with letters from citizens, nota- 
bly from Mrs. Emma C. Bascom in favor. 
The ridiculous proposition was made, that 
the question should be submitted to the wo- 
men, who should be compelled under penal- 
ty to vote on it. Butin whatever form it was 
brought forward it was voted down. 

This year the question was on an amend- 
ment to the constitution. It came up for 
discussion on the istinst. Senator Ham- 
ilton made a speech in favor of the amend. 
ment, which fills nearly five columns of the 
Wisconsin State Journal. It was full of 
strong points, well put, and no doubt had 
great weight with the Senate, as a change 
of two votes would have made an affirma- 
tive and not a negative result. The women 
of Wisconsin cannot serve their cause bet- 
ter than to put this speech of Senator Ham- 
ilton in a tract for wide circulation. 

Senator Finkelnburg objected that there 
had not been time to consider so important 
an amendment. He objected in strong 
terms to the adoption of the resolution. 
Senator Van Schaick moved an indefinite 








The yeas and nays were 
called, with the following result: 


postponement. 


Ayes—Mesers. Ackley, Adams, Burrows, Chase, 
Colman, Delaney, Finkelnbure, Flint, Hunt, Kasel, 
Palmetier, Pingel, Rankin, Ryland, Smith, and Van 
Schaick—16. 

'0es—Mesers. Benrett, Crosby, Ellis, Hamilton, 
Hill, Hudd, Kingston, Meffert, Phillips, Randall, 
Scott, Simpson and Wiley—13. 

Absent or not voting—Messrs. Erwin, McKeeby, 

Richardson and Wing—4, 


But this is not the end. For— 


“Round and round we rur, 
And ever the right comes uppermost 
And ever is justice done.” 





L. 8. 
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“MEMURIAL HISTORY OF WOMEN 1N 
THE WAR.” 


We understand that Mrs. Livermore has 
long had in contemplation a book with the 
above title, and during the last few years 
has accumulated materials for the work. 
Her active connection with the sanitary 
commission during the entire period of the 
war has fitted her for this undertaking. 
Putting a housekeeper into her family, she 
gave herself unreservedly to this philan- 
thropy, engaging personally in nearly 
every phase of the work. 

She detailed scores—if not hundreds—of 
army nurses to hospitals, receiving power 
to do so from the Secretary of War. She 
organized aid societies throughout the 
Northwest—directed the gathering of sup- 
plies—visited hospitals, regimental, field, 
post, and general, sometimes in charge of 
thousands of packages of sanitary stores, 
which she distributed, or whose distribu- 
tion she superintended, bringing back to the 
commission vouchers showing where every 
package had been placed. With her friend 
Mrs. Hoge, of Chicago, she also organized 
and carried forward the first of the great 
sanitary fairs of the country,which yielded 
$100,000, after which, all the succeeding 
faire were more or less modeled—the ag- 
gregate of their gain to the treasury of the 
comniission being milllons of dollars. 

Mrs. Livermore hus a lecture on the 
‘‘Work of Women in the War,” which she 
has delivered hundreds of times during the 
last fifteen years, in various parts of the 
country, receiving again and again, at its 
close, requests that she would prepare a 
book on the subject. The late James T. 
Fields urged her to write such a book, 
calling it **The Heavenly Side of the War,” 
and Rev. Wm. H. Channing has personally, 
by speech and letter, urged her to the prep- 
aration of this work. At their interview in 
London, last year, she gave him the prom- 
ise he desired, and we have been told that 
she has already copyrighted the title of the 
book. ALIQUIS. 
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THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
met on March 11, at Chanucy Hall School. 
About fifty members were present. The 
president, Mrs. J. W. Bashford, of Wiscon- 
sin University, read a thoughtful and inter- 
esting paper of considerable length, out- 
lining the projected work of the association. 
Dr. Adalina 8S. Whitney, of Vassar, then 
read a paper on the ‘Physical Education 
of Women,” the snbject especially assigned 
for the meeting. A vigorous and very in- 
teresting discussion followed. Suggest- 
ionsin regard to dress, games, gymnastics, 
and physical development in general were 
made by Miss Alice E. Freeman and Miss 
Lucy E. Andrews of Michigan University, 
Miss A. E. F. Morgar of Oberlin College, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Miss Florence M. 
Cushing and Mrs. 8. A. Shannon of Vassar 
College, Miss Helen Magill and Miss Alice 
S$. Blackwell of Boston University, Miss 
Margaret Hicks of Cornell University, Miss 
Kate E. Morris of Smith College, Miss 
Marion L. Pelton of Wellesley College and 
others. The committee on physical edu- 
cation was instructed to prepare a pamph- 
let embodying the results of the discussion. 

A paper on ‘‘Opportunities for Post-grad- 
uate Study,” by Miss Helen Magill, is an- 
nounced for the May meeting. 


oe 
WOMEN AT THE BAR. 





Miss L. J. Robinson, who was recently 
refused permission to practice in the courts 
of the Commonwealth, spoke before the 
Mercantile Library Association on Saturday 
evening. She spoke of the success of wo- 
men in literature, on the stage and on the 
platform, and as teachers, and claimed that, 
providing no serious blow is thereby struck 
to the structure of society, woman should 
be encouraged in any pursuit to which she 
felt herself impelled, and in following which 
she thought she could be of some use in the 
world, She based her argument upon the 
ground that to restrict the free development 
of talent and ability, so that the public 
shall not be able to profit thereby, was to 
impose an injury upon society. She de- 
tailed her experiences as a la'w student, and 
the obstacles which obstructed her pro- 
gress, as an applicant for admission to the 
bar. She cited the fact that in the States of 
Maine, Michigan, Ohio, Missourn, Kansas, 
and elsewhere, the statutes, which in many 
cases read substantially or identically like 
those of Massachusetts, are liberally con- 
strued to include women. Miss Robinson 
had no fault to find with the decision of the 
Supreme Court by which she was denied 





permission to argue cases at the bar, beliey- 
ing that the decision was a just interpreta- 
tion of the laws as they now stand, and 
having no doubt proper action will be taken 
when the subject reaches the Legislature, 
Miss Robinson alluded to the universa) 
courtesy and fairness with which she has 
been treated by the members of the lega) 
profession. 





THE MARCH TOWN MEETINGS. 


MILFORD. 


Epirok JouRNAL:—The annual town 
meeting occured in Milford,Monday, March 
6, resulting in a vote unfavorable to all the 
important questions hoped for and worked 
for by women, the vote being in favor of li- 
cense and against the article for town suf- 
frage for women; also defeating Mrs. M. J, 
C. Russell, the candidate for schoo] commit- 
tee, who had a regular nomination at the 
people’s caucus, and received 515 votes. No 
other candidate on this ticket alone receiv- 
ed more than 495 votes. Mrs. Russell’s vote 
over ran the ticket 20 votes. Mr. Dutcher, 
the other candidate on this ticket, being 
nominated by the citizen’s caucus with Mr, 
G. E. Parker, insured the election of two 
men. The combined number gave Mr. 
Dutcher 1361 votes, Mr. Parker, 931. 

This would be discouraging. but for the 
fact that 85 truly republican women voted, 
and 450 loyal men cast their votes in favor 
of woman. Wien their wives vote with 
them we shall hope to win. The women 
voters were five less than last year, owing 
to an oversight on the part of property hold- 
ers, who had been allowed to vote on a cer- 
tificute from the assessors that their proper- 
ty was taxed in the names of the husbands, 
They had neglected to have their property 
assessed in theirown names; therefore could 
not be legally registered as voters this year. 
Several failed to be assessed a poll-tax by 
applying too late. Notwithstanding this 
loss, we lacked only three of last year’s num- 
ber, which was 106; this year 103. There 
were several new voters. 

There is no doubt a different expression 
at the polls would have been obtained if the 
question of ‘’Yes” or ‘‘No” on license bad 
not been a direct issue, calling out all oppo- 
sition to this and other reforms which will 
interfere with the liquor business. 

The article in the warrant was ably de- 
fendec by several prominent men of the 
town, while meeting vigorous opponents. 
The friends of the cause took care that it 
had a very fair hearing. Although the mo- 
tion was lost, much good may result from 
reaching the public ear, which could not be 
so effectually done any other way, proving 
the truth of the adage, ‘‘thore is no loss 
without some gain.” 

P. O. Cook, Pres. HZ. 8S. A. 

Milford, March 8, 1882, 


NEEDHAM. 


Eprrorn JouRNAL:—You may feel inter- 
ested to hear how our suffrage article fared 
at the town meeting. We were defeated by 
the foreign vote. It was what we expected, 
for since the division of the town last win- 
ter, we have had the village of Highland- 
ville to contend against alone. There were 
a goodly number of women out to the meet- 
ing, and we were all at a white heat of rage. 
Think of our sitting helpless there, listening 
to the remarks of ignorant men of foreign 
birth, who have hardly any interest whatev- 
er here, while we have every tie and every 
association! I think 1 never was so humil- 
iated in my life. 

There is one bright side to the picture, 
however. When the article came up we 
had very able speeches from six of our lead- 
ing men, and three of those living in High- 
landville. They must have had a good in- 
fluence; in fact I think it was as good as a 
suffrage convention. One lady came to me 
afier the town meeting was over, saying: 

“You have made one suffragist to-day, 
for when I came here I was opposed to you. 
Now, | will work for suffrage until I die!” 

I have been advised that, if there is any 
chance for us, next Monday, at the adjourn- 
ed town-meeting, they will reconsider the 
vote. So do not count us out until after 
then. One thing certainly is true, that the 
people are all aroused. Of the three men 
who spoke against us, one was an old dea- 
con who huried the Bible at us; another a 
young Englishman, who said ‘‘Women did 
not need it, and did not know enough to 
vote; all they talked about was dresses, and 
the ‘fellers’ whom they were trying to 
catch.” The third was an Irishman (young) 
who tried to use some of the expressions of 
the more able men before him, and he got 
them so mixed, and pronounced some of 
the words so comically, that the whole 
house shouted with laughter, and he had to 


er 
hose were our opponents. I am indig- 
nant when I think of such masters over us. 
The same vote went for free rum. 

Alas! how long must we bear these bur- 
dens? M. F 


A MORNING AT TOWN MEETING. 


Epirork JouRNAL:—While in a little 
Massachusetts town last Sunday, I was in- 
vited by a friend to remain over night and 
witness her exercise of the freeman’s right 
to the ballot. Finding it possible to stay 
until Monday noon without hazarding my 
own fraction of a vote at home, I agreed to 
do so. 

Monday morning, through the mist and 
the rain, rang out the town house bell. 
Knowing that the town officers were chosen 
after the old district school-meeting fash- 
ion, one atatime, we hurried across the 
village as soon as we conveniently could. 
A solitary woman standing just inside the 
door of the town hall greeted my friend 
with a smile of relief, but cried out: ‘Why 
didn’t you come,sooner? You can’t vote 
now.” 

‘*Why not?” broke from us both. 

‘‘Because the school committee are elect- 
ed. That matter was disposed of in about 
five minutes.” 

‘*We came early, because the election of 
town officers stands second on the warrant; 
but of course we expected the polls to be 
kept open more than five minutes,” said 
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my friend. Involuntarily I glanced at the 
cock. Then | turned to my companion 
who had spent her time and money to 
come from her work in Salem to vote for 

school committee of her native town. 
“Next ~~ I will try to be punctual,” she 
said. ‘But you voted, at any rate, Mrs. F.?” 

“J came early enough, but I did not 
yote.” This slowly and reluctantly. Then, 
jn answer to our questioning eyes, she 
Jooked expressively toward the front. Our 

aze followed hers. Around the modera- 
tor’s desk were gathered some thirty men 
jn excited debate. About a hundred oth- 
ers, fome sitting, some moving about, were 
discussing town gossip apparently, indif- 
ferent to the business in hand. Two boys 
were indulging in fisticuffs in a corner, and 
adozen others were playing a noisy game 
of ‘‘tag” just outside the open door. All 
was confusion worse confounded. So far 
as any clew to the subject under consider- 
ation was concerned, we might as well 
have listened to Sanskrit. We understood 
Mrs. F. fully when she assured us that 
she pressed forward to hear, and prepar- 
ed her ballot as soon as she discovered 
that they were voting for school committee, 
but was unable to make her way through 
the crowd before the polls were closed. 

Notwithstanding our discomfiture, we 
found seats and resolved to watch pro- 
ceedings for atime. At the end of fifteen 
minutes, a man in the rear of the hall an- 
nounced in vigorous English his desire to 
hear What was going on, and something 
resembling order was restored. The ques- 
tion of »ppropriations had been reached, 
hence this sudden interest. When the tu- 
mult had subsided, a voice became audible. 
If the town would give two hundred dol- 
Jars toward the grading of a certain hilly 
road, Mrs. Smith, let us call her, would 
give two hundred more. ‘*Who is she?” I 
asked my friend. ‘The lady who gave us 
our town library.” But hush! what did 
that selectman say? If the town would 
raise WO thousand dollars toward the pay- 
ment of its debt of seventeen thousand, 
Mrs. Smith would give one thousand; if 
the town would raise three thousand, Mrs. 
Smith would give two thousand; if three 
thousand dollars was too large a sum to 
raise, they might accept the first offer 
without hesitation, for Mrs Smith would 
repeat it next year, and the two thousand 
be secured in either case. Of the further 

rocecdings of the meeting 1 heard little, 
ost in meditation. A town can_fill the va- 
cancics in its school board, the’only ques- 
tionin which a woman has a voice, in five 
minutes; it can then argue fifteen minutes 
whether it must devote fifty dollars to the 
improvement of its cemeteries, or whether 
perchance forty-five can be made to do; it 
can then accept thousands of dollars from a 
woman quite as a matter of course—an 
every-day expected blessing. 

At the noon recess, however, our spirits 
rose somewhat. A number of gentlemen 
shook hands with the three ladies and ex- 
pressed pleasure at seeing them present. 
“After all, it is carelessness rather than hos- 
tility, perhaps; but what a degree of ob- 
tuseness it involves!’ was our decision. 

Nothing was further from my thoughts 
in the beginning than to play the part of ‘‘a 
chiel among” them ‘‘taking notes;” but an 
uneasy spirit has taken forcible possession 
of my pen fingers, and can be exorcised in 
no other way. BR. O. P. 

In a private note accompanying the above 
article, the writer adds a few facts which 
she probably considered tuo extreme for 
print, but which are both interesting and 
instructive. She says: 

Tobacco juice was so abundant that 1 
thanked the Lord for short skirts. The 
dogs had such muddy paws that I] thanked 
Him again for my old gown, The men 
knew so little of parliamentary rules that 
nobody could decide which ought to be 
considered first, a motion, oran amendment 
to it. When they tried to have a rising 
vote, it was too funny for anything. First 
the constable had to be sent for to count 
them, aud then went up the shout of ‘Hats 
off!” ‘Constable, don’t count hats!” 

sehihaied it iekineeeanniiad 
THE BALLOT IN UTAH. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—In the issue of your 
paper of Feb.25, I see mention made of ‘‘a 
marked and numbered ballot” in Utah. Al- 
low me to inform you that the statement is 
not true. The ballot in Utah is neither 
marked nor numbered, nor has it ever been, 
since the new election law which requires 
registration. The ballot is in the strictest 
sense of the word a secret one. 1 have seen 
reference made to this matter before in the 
JouRNAL, and felt as though it was my 
duty to write to the person who made the 
assertion, James K. H. Willcox, but could 
not learn his address. 

In Utah one goes to the polls on election 
day, takes up a ticket, folds it, puts it inan 
envelope, (all envelopes being exactly alike,as 
the law expressly provides), the clerk at the 
desk looks up the name on the registration 
list, and calls out (repeating the full name) 
“Valid.” The person voting drops the tick- 
et into the locked box, which cannot be 
opened, until by the proper authority, at 
the proper time, and place. Therefore you 
will perceive it is impossible to tell which 
ticket, if there be ten or more kinds, any 
Person may have voted. 

The women of Utah appreciate the fran- 
chise, and vote as intelligently as citizens 
elsewhere, and there is no good reason why 
those who are advocating the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage should be ashamed of their 
¢o-workers in Utah, although one can eas- 
ily discover how differently Utah and 
Wyoming are mentioned in the newspapers 
in this connection. 

Women have voted in Utah twelve years 
on all questions; women have been elected 
48 delegates to county and territorial con- 
Ventions, and there are women members 
of the central committees. 





Ex-Governor Emery stated to a commit- 
tee of ladies, of whom I was one, that Wc- 
man Suffrage had worked no evil whatever 
here, but that he was opposed to it on gen- 
eral principles. 

Our Legislative Assembly at its session 
in 1879-1880, passed a bill making women 
eligible to office, but Gov. Emery refused 
his signature. 

The women citizens of this Territory 
have no occasion to blush for their record 
on the subject of the ballot; they vote for 
men who have built up the country, and 
who labor for the good of humanity, and 
who are loyal to the principles of freedom 
and justice bequeathed by the Constitution 
of the United States of America. Many of 
the Mormon women, and a very large 
proportion of the early settlers are New 
England women, or the daughters of New 
England parents, notwithstanding, they are 
exiles for their religion, and despised: by 
the world. My forefathers settled in dear 
old Boston in 1636, and owned large tracts 
of land in that vicinity, and a portion of 
the land oa which Boston stands to-day. 
My mother, for no offence, never having 
even heard of the doctrine of plural mar- 
riage, which is the one plea used against us 
now, was exiled from Nauvoo, and died of 
fatigue and hardship in the very prime of 
life, leaving three little children of tender 
years. Itis faise to say the foreign element 
rules in Utah. To be sure we have many 
among us gathered from other countries, 
but they become naturalized as soon as the 
law permits, in most instances, and they are 
as honest and industrious aud make as 
good citizens as those who are born in 
America. 

Excuse the liberty 1 have taken, and _be- 
lieve me a faithful worker in the cause of 
woman’s advancement, 

Respectfully, etc., 
EMMELINE B. WELLS. 
“*e 


FRIENDLY CO-OPERATION. 





PHILADELPHIA, March 4, 1882. 
Mrs. Lucy SToneE: 

DEAR FRIEND —I inclose a draft for 
twenty-five dollars. This is sent as acon- 
tribution to the Woman's JouRNAL from 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asseci 
ation, in accordance with a resolution adopt- 
ed by the executive committee at a regular 
meeting held last Thursday. Please accept 
it in behalf of the JouRNAL. 

Very truly yours, 
J. K. WiipMan. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS FOR THE INSANE. 


Any information relative to the number 
of women physicians employed in hospi- 
tals for insane women, the places where 
employed, length of time, their success, 
etc., etc., will be thankfully received by 

Mary F. Tuomas, M. D., 

No. 14 South 4th Street, Richmond, Ind. 

5 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Died, at Detroit, Michigan, Jan. 27, Mrs. 

Maria Bond Learned, of Florence, Mass. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Don’t fail to attend the Suffrage Sociable 
at No. 5 Park street, on Friday, April 7. 

We are glad to learn that Mrs. Louise V, 
Boyd is recovering her health and strength. 


Many excelient articles are on hand wait- 
ing for space. But they will appear in due 
time. 

The lowa Woman’s Rights Society have 
sent twenty-five dollars to aid the work in 
Nebraska. 


In New Jersey as in Kansas the law holds 
fathers and mothers equal in their right to 
their children. 


Some of the public schools of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., have introduced a fire-drill as 
part of the exercises, and it is said to work 
well. 


Ole Bull’s late residence in Madison is 
offered to the Wisconsin Legislature for an 
executive mansion, $15,000 being the price 
asked. 

Tne Needham Woman Suffrage Club met 
with Mrs. J. F. J. Mayo on Thursday even- 
ing, March 2, at 7.30. Rev. 8. W. Bush 
addressed the meeting. 

The mid year meeting of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women, (the wo- 
men’s copgress) was held in this city on the 
8th inst. The next regular meeting will be 
in Portland, Me. 


Mrs. CU. M. Severance will be at the office 
of the WomAn’s JoURNAL on Wednesday of 
each week from 10.30 till 2 o’clock, to meet 
friends. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has met 
with another accident, and for present can- 
not go out. 


The success of the suffrage amendment in 
Iowa is haled with joy by the women of 
that State. One busy mother of little chii- 
dren writes, ‘‘Glory to God in the Highest! 
The Senate to-day passed our bil” An- 
other woman from Missouri writes, ‘‘Hur- 
rab for Iowa!” The hurrah for Massachu- 
setts waits, but it issureto come. Mean- 
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time we say hurrah for Oregon, Nebraska, 
Indiana, and Iowa, They lead all the other 
States. Muay they win when the vote is 
taken! 

The Anti-Chinese bill was passed by the 
Senate last week, nearly as reported. If 
sume of those who voted for it live a quar- 
ter of a century they will regret their ac- 
tion, which will then be regarded as unac- 
countable as it now is that men could have 
voted for the Fugitive Slave act in 1850.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Mrs. 8. J. Barrows lately achieved a re- 
markable feat in stenography. She took 
down in English a sermon delivered in Ger- 
man, translating it mentally and writing it 
down in short hand at the same time. 
Query for Miss Hardaker. How fast must 
Mrs. Bartows digest a loaf of bread, to en- 
able her to think so rapidly? 


A memorial meeting of the eighty-ninth 
birthday of Lucretia Mott was observed by 
the Universal Peace Union at the Unitarian 
Church, Germantown, Penn. Two large 
portraits of Lucretia Mott were present. 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, Alfred H. Love 
and others addressed the meeting. The 
Voice of Peace for March gives a full re- 
port. 

The Congregationalist as usual sides against 
the application of the Golden Rule in poli- 
tics to women. It sees no barm in the pre- 
sence of women at church fairs and church 
sociables. But to meet the same men, when 
the work is to vote for good men to make 
the laws which both men and women must 
obey, that is dreadful! Oh! stupica Congre- 
gaionalist! How you will wish you had 
not done it! 


The Commonwealth newspaper, Boston, 
besides printing regularly Rev, H. Bernard 
Carpenter’s sermons, has a carefully pre- 
pared synopsis of weekly New England 
news, and notes and comments on a multi- 
tude of topics interesting to New England 
people. The publisher will send a speci- 
men copy gratis toany applicant. This ex- 
cellent paper ought to be in every New 
England household, 

At a late meeting of the school officers of 
Lincoln, Neb., a paper read by E. D. Har- 
ris. advocating tive teaching of vocal music 
in schools, Was warmly indorsed by all pres- 
ent; and a resulution was adopted making 
vocal music one of the branches of study in 
the schools. It was also Mecided that the 
time has come to take a new departure in 
the general methods of education, by which 
the ideas of the age shall have a place in all 
systems of teaching. 


No more touching tribute to the memory 
of a good man wasever laid upon his grave 
than that of the Omaha Indians in com- 
memoration of the late Delano Goddard. In 
a formal yet hearty manner they put on 
record, to the best of their ability, their 
estimate of the goodness and the services of 
one whom they had never seen, and who 
was only in a partial sense even a public 
man. Among all the beautiful aad spon- 





CARPETS. 


Buy Direct of the Manufacturers, 





We are now offering a Specicl Line of Carpets which are well worth the in- 


spection of all buyers. 


WILTONS, 5-FRAME 
AXMINSTERS 

VELVETS ° , ‘ 
BRUSSELS, 5-FRAME 
TAPESTRIES ° 
EXTRA SUPERFINES 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS 


$2.00, 

: 1.75. 

' s : : 1.65. 

: - ; E 1.25. 
. .75. 

- on .85. 

1.00. 


FANCY STRAW MATTINGS in large variety. TURKISH 
RUGS, MATS, Etc., Etc. 


These goods are of the best quality and warranted, and are sold much below the 


market value. 


John & James Dobson, 





525 & 527 Washington street, Boston. 


turers, 





Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
) CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garment 

ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
They are perfect in form and healthful to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or steels in fron 
as preferred. Price, $2.00 each. 
ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sole manufac- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 





For sale by lead- 


287 Devonshire St., Boston. 








taneous utterances which have followed Mr. 


Goddard to the tomb, there has been none, 
we feel sure, which would have given him 
greater satisfaction than this of the almost 
friendless red men of the plains. 

In the House of Commons, at Ottawa, 
Ont., March 8, Mr. Wallace, of Norfolk, 
moved his resolution in favor of the Domin 
ion franchise, avowing that his opinion was 
in favor of basing it on manhood. The de- 
bate was adjourned. They had better be- 
gin right, with men and women citizens. 


The Boston Traveller has ‘‘the courage of 
its opinions.” 
dailies it boldly stood by the claim for 
municipal suffrage for women, during the 
recent struggle in the Senate. !ts editorial 
of Thursday on the ‘‘anti-suffrage wo- 
men” was masterly in style and ability. 
The day is coming when the fact will be re- 
membered to its credit by 455,000 enfran- 
chised women citizens of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. A. M. Bittenbender, of Osceola, 
Neb., a new lady lawyer, has just gained 
her first suit in court. Mrs. Kibby peti- 
tioned for the recovery and care of her 
children from her divorced husband. M. 
A. Mills defended the case. It is said that 
inch by inch the case was contested, but 
finally resulted in favor of the wife. Mr. 
Mills congratulated Mrs. Bittenbender, and 
said that in his ten years’ practice he had 
never known a practitioner to do so well. 

Miss Lelia J. Robinson, our ‘‘lady lawyer” 
of Pemberton square, called on us the other 
day to say that, while appreciating the com- 
pliment paid her by those who have as- 
sumed that she isthe daughter of Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Robiuson, and of the late journalist 
‘“‘Warrington,”’ it would be more correct 
that she should be known as a member of 
her own family. Her father, Danie] Rob- 
inson of this city, is the lineal descendent 
of the youngest son of the Rev. John Rob- 
inson, pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, who 
died in Holland, and whose widow and 
children came to Plymouth with the second 
little company of pilgrims. The youngest 
son, William Robinson, was one of the first 
settlers of Gloucester, in this State, where 
the descendants lived down to the time of 
Miss Robinson’s grandfather, Daniel Rob- 
inson, who went to Gardiner, Maine, where 
he was well known for many years as the 
editor of the ‘‘Old Farmers’ Almanac.” Her 
father was for nearly twenty years a mer- 
chant on Court street, in this city, where 
his daughter was born, and has always lived. 


Alone among the Boston | 


| 
| 





Lady Canvassers Wanted 
Everywhere to sell Mrs. Dr. E. J. French's Electrical 
Appliances for the Human Body,— Belts, Sapportere, 
Braces, Pads and Insoles. Also, Dr. E. J. French’s 
“Electric Complexion Powder,” a superior article. 
AMOS B. KEILH, Manager. 


MISS A. C. PALMER, 


149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING 
CHINA DECORATION. 
CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures 





and 


How | National Subscription Agency. 

| Oldest of the kind in the U.8. 
| Order all Penriopicats, American 
}and Foreign, at Crus Rares. Send 
stamp for comp ete Catalogue. Teach- 
| ers supplied with Books and Station- 
; ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
| A full line of ScuepLeR’s SUPERIOR 
|; GLopes always on hand. Price-hst 
} on application. School Supplies, all 
| kinds. Address HENRY D. NUYES 
Money. | & CO., 13144 Bromfield st., Boston Mass. 


to 


Save 


Three Heads of Departments 


WANTED 


Atthe American Bureau of Agencies. First class 
references required. A business experience indis- 
peneable. Compensation in one department, six 
hundred dollars, and ten percentcommission. The 
party must contribute one thousand do)lars capital 
to the business, being amply secured. 

One department requires five hundred dollars cap- 
ital. The salary is five hundred dollars, and teu per 
cent commission. 

One department requires three hundred dollars 
capital. Salary four hundred dollars and ten per 
cent commission, 

Apply only in handwriting of person seeking the 
situa‘ion, stating age, references, previous business 
experience, and all other proper information. 

No persona! application at office desired until after 


correspondence. Address 
AMOS B. KEITH, Manager. 
The Patent Electrical Appliances to 
be Worn on the Human Body, 


Invented by Mrs. Dr. Elizabeth J. French of Phila- 
delphia, are now under the control of the 


AMERICAN BUREAU of AGENCIES 
5 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 


They will be found at the following drug stores, 
they are not retailed at the office of the Bureau: 
Church, cor. Court and Howard Sts.; Wilber. cor. 
Washington and Ellliot Sts.; Tower & Co., cor. Wash: 
ington and Concord Sts. 

Any druggi+t will supply them; they consist of 
Abdominal Supporters, Chest Protectors, Belts for 
the Waist, Liver Pads, Insoles to be worn in the 
Shoe or Boot, Electric Powder for the complexion. 

There is no other physician by the name of French 
who has obtained patents for these articles, though 
such a claim is made, and such goods are now in the 
market. 

Mrs. Dr. E, J. French is recognized as a discover- 
er, authoress, and able practitioner in electricity, 
throughout this country, and ncene. 

AMOS B. KEITH, Manager. 

Gero. C. Goopwin & Co., General Agents. 





Ask Your Druggist 


For a box of Mrs. Dr. E. J. French's Electric Com- 
ae Powder. 50centsa box. Lotta, and Miss 
ary Anderson are among its patrons. 








For Spring Wear. 


We offer, in our Retail Clothing Department, a large 
assortment of 


THiN 


Woolen Overcoats 


Of our own manufacture, and having all the apt ear- 
ance of garments made to order—at reasonable 
prices. 


Macullar, Parker &Comp’y, 


400 Washington Street, 











The Bleachery, 


SPRING STYLES NOW READY, 


Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have the advice 
of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, etc. 


R. C. Stinson, Manager. 


EASTER CARDS. 
READY). ossarn'sonzis| WARD 
NOW ldreds of new and el- : GAY 


jegant designs. 
181 Devonshire Street, 


$5 to $20 wiser “dies Smee eee. 
ortian e. 
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BABY’S VISITOR. 
My baby boy sat on the floor, 
His big blue eyes were full of wonder, 
For he had never seen before 
That baby in the mirror-door— 
What kept the two, so near, asunder? 


He leaned toward the golden head 
The mirror-border framed within, 
Until twin cheeks, like roses red, 
Lay side by side, then softly said: 
“J can’t zet out, can you come in?” 
—Altlanta Constitution. 
— 


AT LAST. 


BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 
. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 

And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 
Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 
Earth, sky, home's pictures, days of shade and 
shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gates of pearl, no branch of paim, I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place: 
Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find, at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 

The life for which | long. 
—The Allantic. 














Kettle Creck’s Miracle. 





BY AUSBURN TOWNER. 

It was a terrible oath! Following it, a 
hammer flew from the stout hand of the 
blacksmith and smote with a crash upon one 
of the outer door-postsof the shop. It sent 
the splinters flying in all directions from a 
spot where just before the head of a man 
had rested. It was only a brief conversa- 
tion that had preceded this violent outburst, 
and one that had been entirely confined toa 
man whose behavior betokened intimate 
companionship. He had been standing, 
leaning against the door-post, with one leg 
crossed over the other, and picking his 
nails with a peculiar knife that betrayed his 
calling to be that of a shoemaker. 

‘“‘Where’s your wife, Ranse?” he had 
asked, looking somewhat furtively from 
under his eyebrows at the big blacksmith. 

The same question had come into Ranse’s 
mind more than ahundred times that morn- 
ing. Yes, where was his wife? He had 
not been home all the night before. There 
had been a wild frolic,as he called it, at the 
Red Tavern, almost five miles over the west 
hill. 

They had kept it up all night, and he had 
met the rising sun coming toward him as 
he crept wearily back through the deep and 
freshly-fallen snow to his shop. She must 
have known by the ringing of his anvil that 
he had returned, and that she might bring 
out his breakfast, as she had done time and 
again on similar occasions, Yes, where was, 
his wife? 

‘*Where’s the Reverend Scudder O. Sly?” 
pursued the shoemaker, after no long inter- 
val, for that which had passed through 
Ranse’s brain had been so rapid in its flight 
as to occupy scarcely the time of a breath. 

He looked up at the question, evidently 
not catching at once, or completely, the 
conneciion. Then he turned over the piece 
of iron on which he was working, gave it a 
tap or two with his hammer, and plunged 
itin a tub of water close at hand, where 
it went with a sputter and hiss, raising 
above it a cloud of steam. 

‘*Both gone,” presently added the shoe- 
maker, pursuing his own train of thought, 
and answering his own questions. 

Ranse turned full round upon him with 
his hammer swinging loosely in his right 
hand. There wassomething in his eyes now 
like a danger signal, but it was not noticed, 
or, if noticed, was disregarded. 

His visitor calmly curled a piece of the 
nail from one of his fingers with the keen 
blade of his knife, twisting his mouth awry 
with the effort, and then closed the conver- 
sation withthe words: ‘And both gone to- 
gether!” 

His quick jump from the doorway saved 
his life. As it was, he stumbled over a 
block of wood, and fell full length upon the 
ground. Before he had even begun to rise, 
Ranse rushed from the stoop and almost 
flew past him. 

There was a group, mostly of women, 
standing near the gate leading to Ranse’s 
house, a hundred rods or so up the street. 
They saw Ranse coming at a pace like that 
of an enraged bull, and the group melted 
away fromthespot. One of them muttered 
to her neighbor, as they all separated: 

“IT du b’leeve Tom Corey has telled him.” 

**Why,it’s bin known the hull mornin’ all 
over the village,” was the reply. 

**Wonder what he’ll du?” 

He swung open the gate, and without 


stopping to close it, dashed up the pathway 
to the house. Although asmall building, it 
was a double one, originally intended for 
two families, having in each portion a door 
that looked toward the road. 

One of these stood wide open. Through 
the doorway Ranse sprang. He stamped 
from room to room—‘‘best room,” common 
sitting room, bedroom and kitchen. He 
grew hot and cold, red and pale, by turns. 

The house, except from his own move- 
ments, was as still asa sepulchre. There 
were evidences all around of a hasty depar- 
ture. 

Ranse breathed hard while his teeth set 
closely together. 

As he stepped into the last room in his 
search, and saw tbat also was unoccupied, 
ahuman “Oh!” burst from his lips. *A 
small looking glass hung just opposite to 
him. Its gleam caught his eye. Hesnatch- 
ed it from the wall, and dashed it intoa 
thousand pieces on the floor. The shivered 
atoms at his feet, quivering in the light like 
frightened human eyes, were pleasing to 
him. 

Some footfalls in another room, echoing 
as footfalls will inan unoccupied house, at- 
tracted and startled him. It might have 
been a ray of hope that came into his eyes. 
But, as he turned, he met in the doorway a 
woman, leading by the hand two little chil- 


dren. The expression fled from Ranse’s 
face. 

“Oh! She left them!” he muttered to him- 
self, 


The two little children, running to him, 
grasped the corners of his leather apron, 
anc called out ‘‘Pop!” 

Voluble with sympathetic eagerness, the 
woman, bareheaded, with the sleeves of her 
calico dress rolled up to her elbows and her 
scant, bony form scarcely seeming able to 
contain so much breath, talked to him; she 
was their next door neighbor. 

“I came over just after 1 lit my fire this 
mornin’, to see ef 1 could borrer from your 
Millicent a little raisin’ for my bread, bein’ 
as how we was out. Your front door stood 
wide open. I knocked, and then walked 
straight in. Everything was just as you see 
it now. But no Millicent. I heard the 
children cryin’ in the bedroom and I went 
in there. They sed they was hungry, and 
where was their mum. I took ’em and 
dressed ’em and had ’em over to my house 
for somethin’ to eat. It has come at last, 
what the village has bin expectin’ onto for 
more’n three mouths back.” 

Ranse had apparently paid no attention 
to what the woman had been saying, until 
the last few words. He raised his eyes as 
she spoke them, and he looked sharply at 
her. 

“I kin give you apiece of my mind, 
Ranse Loop, right here,” she continued. 
“It’s no more’n you deserve. Ef I'd hed 
sich a man—,” 

She made no pretense of concluding the 
sentence in words, but pressed her thin lips 
together, and took herself off toward home. 
Ranse tossed his head, and curled his lip 
a little. With his children clinging tightly 
to his apron, he walked to the front door to 
close it. A group of quick-stepping men, 
beaming with suddenly aroused virtuous in- 
dignation, were coming up the path toward 
the house, 

‘‘We’il follow after them with you,” said 
the foremost one. ‘“They can’t be far in 
the start of us. Ths postmaster said ashow 
Sly drove away in his cutter about nine | 
o'clock last night.” 

“The black-coated villain!” cried another 
with an oath. 

‘She’s no better than any of them,” was 
the observation of still another speaker. 

It seemed as though Ranse’s closed hand 
was merely reached out to him in a friendly 
way, except for the quickness of the move- 
ment, but he dropped on the snow as though 
a mountain had fallen upon him. 

‘This business is mine,” said Ranse. ‘‘Go 
about yours,” and he shut the door in their 
faces. 

The zealous neighbors drifted away from 
the premises, with feelings not precisely 
what they had been when their active sym- 
pathies ied them to Ranse’s door, some of 
them going so far as to agree with the bony 
female neighbor, that the blacksmith had 
been served about rigbt, and that such a 
tame-spirited chap didn’t deserve the coun- 
tenance of his fellow villagers. 

“Tt ain’t like what you’d av thought on 
him,” one observed. ‘‘Ef there’s a man in 
these parts as would av enjied drownin’ a 
preacher, I would av picked out Ranse 
Loop. Don’t you mind, a week ago las’ 
Sunday, when Sly held baptism service 
down by the creek?” 

‘*‘When they had to cut a hole in the ice 
to get into the water?” another interrupted. 
They all laughed. 

“Yes,” replied the first; ‘‘and when Ranse 
came tearin’ through the crowd jest as the 
preacher hed taken his wife around the waist 
toputherunder. I thought then, I wouldn’t 
av given two cents for Sly’s chance to es- 
cape a broken head.” 

‘*They say that Ranse made his wife walk 
all the way home in her wet clothes, and 
when she got there she wasn’t much more’n 
an icicle!” 

‘*Wonder she’s alive to-day!” 

‘Better be dead than have him lay his 


Ranse didn’t come out of his house again 
that day, but early on the next morning the 
ringing of bis anvil could be heard as sharp 
and busy as ever. 

The wise gossips of the village shook their 
heads, They thought they understood 
Ranse, and looked forward to some thrill- 
ing conclusion of the matter that would 
startle the whole community. 

They knew the name that had been given 
him as the ‘‘worst man that ever lived up 
Kettle Creek,” was no misnomer. 

He had earned the title by scores and 
scores Of mischievous actions, just outside 
the pale of the Jaw, and his most devoted 
wickedness had been directed against what 
he called the ‘‘chattering of fools.” More 
than one camp meeting had been broken up 
by the persistent annoyances he and a gang 
of men that he had ut his heels employed. 

After he had only just passed out of his 
boyhood, Miller Bundy uttered those wise 
words and that prediction, that were after- 
ward so frequently quoted. 

The gate to the sluiceway of the mill, that 
almost required a yoke of oxen to draw up 
was pulled sway from its stanchions one 
night, and the water flooded the mill, the 
miller’s garden and the lower part of the 
house, before the pond was lowered below 
the level of the bottom of the sluice. Only 
circumstantial evidence could attribute this 
evil to Ranse Loop, but it was not far from 
being accurate. 

The venerable and indeed Reverend 
George Priestly, hurrying on Sunday morn- 
ing to keep an important appointment on 
his circuit, wondered why, in ascending a 
slight rise in the road, his roan ‘‘Billy’ 
stopped stock still, and answered neither to 
his chirup, to the jerk of the reins, nor the 
sharp touch of the whip. The Reverend 
George Priestly looked around, and ob- 
served a stalwart young man, with heels 
braced against the side hill, and hands, with 
outstretched arms, pulling against the back- 
board of the buggy. Remonstrances from 
the reverend lips prevailed not. 

The stalwart young man leisurely, but 
with, a cunning that showed he was ac 
quainted with the craft, and aided by a 
wrench and screwdriver, took the harress 
entirely to pieces, piling the various mate- 
rials—screw, leather,buckle, strap, hub and 
spoke—into a symmetrical pile in the road. 

These were among the gentler and more 
playful of his antics, the offspring of his 
lively nature and his appetite for mischief. 

“Ah, them Loops, them Loops!” said old 
Miller Bundy. ‘‘None on “em ever lack- 
ed brains ef they wus wantin’ in morals. 
This one—this here Ranse, will be a Loop 
alf the days of his life, and he'll die with 
one tight round his neck!” 

It was the morning of the fourth day. 
Ranse was lighting the fire in his forge. 
The cold was intense. It manifested itself 
to every sense as well as to that of feeling. 
To theear by the crunching, grinding sound 
made by feet or sleigh runners passing over 
the snow. Some of these Ranse heard with 
out and presently his own name was called. 
He stepped to the door, 

The face that looked out had grown hard 
and bitter within the past few hours. He 
raised one hand, resting it on the door post, 
and as he looked forth, saw a man trotting 
beside a load of wood, drawn by a pair of 
oxen. He was mufiied up to his ears ina 
tippet, and carried his bands in his trousers 
pockets. He lifted up the top of his head 
so that his eyes seemed to be looking over 
a tall fence, and seeing Ranse, he said: 

“It war passed along to our house last 
night that your wife was over to Squire 
Holbert’s in Shallopville Township, and that 
she was nigh onto death’s door. I said I 
war comin’ over this way this mornin’ with 
a load of wood, and I would stop and tell 
you.” 

. Then, with a word or two to his oxen, he 
dropped behind his fence and again trotted 
along. 

Ranse’s position did not change for some 
time. As faras any movement was con- 
cerned, he might have been frozen there. 
Over to Squire Holbert’s, twelve good miles 
over the Sand Creek hills, and dying! Could 
he have heard aright? The oxen and the 
load of wood were some way up the road. 
He ran after them: 

“TI say, Jonas,” he said slowly, ‘‘did you 
say that my wife was over to Squire Hol-. 
bert’s and dying?” 

The man looked around, lifted himself on 
top of his fence again and nodded. 

‘“‘And how in the world did sie get 
there?” 

“They didn’t specify exactly,” the ox- 
driver replied, looking at Ranse rather dis- 
trustfully—‘‘only that she had been left 
there by the Rev. §. O. Sly.” 

Ranse ground his teeth together, and mut- 
tered something that sounded like: 

“So soon?” 

He turned and went toward his house. 
In his best garments he appeared presently 
before the woman whom he had persuaded 
to come temporarily and care for his home 
and children. 

“I may not be back before tomorrow,” 
he said; ‘‘but I shall be back then.” 

Before Ranse had been trudging over the 
snow for fifteen minutes, the fact of his de- 
parture, and why he went, were known in 
every house in Kettle Creek; and every ear 








hands on her again!” 


was all agog for what was to come next. 





In a little more than two hours, Ranse 
stovd at the door of Squire Holbert’s house 

Squire Holbert himself answered his 
knock and greeted him only with a sympa- 
thetic shake of the hand and a nod toward 
a door up the hall, saying quietly: 

“‘She’s in there. We have taken just as 
good care of her as we could. The doctor’s 
with her now.” 

Ranse stepped across the hall, pushed 
open a door that was ajar there and entered 
a small room, in which were a bed, three or 
four chairs and.a washstand. 

A man satin ore of the chairs that he 
had drawn up beside the bed. And in the 
bed, underneath a blue coverlet, picked out 
with white knots of cord here and there, 
lay Ranse’s wife. 

With whatever thoughts he may have been 
sustained during his long and rough jour- 
ney on foot, or whatever anger may have 
been in his breast, the sight before him held 
him silent. 

The evidences of pain and sickness on the 
face that all who knew her had called, in 
their humble language ‘‘pretty,” were too 
plainly to be seen; and if, when Ranse had 
been told she was dying, the thought had 
come to him, ‘‘Well, it is better so,” that 
thonght was all gone now. 

He stood some minutes, looking’ and 
trembling, before he dared to speak. He 
saw that her hair—and she had a luxuriant 
supply--had been shorn; he saw the thin 
and wasted cheeks and the closed eyes. 

He thought the hand of death was laid 
upon her. He spoke gently, for him, say- 


ng: 

e Millicent.” 

The gentleman at the side of the bed mo- 
tioned him to silence, and rising, nodded 
for Ranse to follow him from the room. 

“She’s in a dcep sleep,” said the doctor, 
“under the influence of narcotics. She 
wouldn't know you nor any one else were 
she awake. She'll need, for the next week, 
the most constant and careful attention, or 
I shall not be able to save her.” 

“She shall have it,” Ranse said, but it 
was not the Ranse of the morning that 
spoke. 

The strength and the endurance of the 
powerful man showed themselves, Every 
morning he walked to his shop, and every 
evening he returned to Squire Holbert’s, 
doing the distance twice a day, and in the 
time, never removing his clothes to sleep. 
More than a fortnight passed, and as he sat 
quietly by the bedside toward one morning, 
the dim light of a candlescarcely dispelling 
the darkness, there was a slight movement 
of the bed-clothing, and a voice, weak but 
natural, asked, ‘‘Whao is it?” 

“It is Ranse,” was the reply. “Do not 
speak.” It seemed to be satisfactory. 

He was gone in the morning before she 
had awakened from the sleep that an- 
nounced her safety and recovery. 

When Ranse appeared again that evening 
before Squire Holbert, he called him apart 
in his sitting room. 

“It isn’t much,” said Ranse, laying sever- 
al bank-bills, a piece of gold, and a few sil- 
ver coins in the squire’s hand. ‘‘It isn’t 
much, not half what I should have, or what 
you deserve. She will get well. The doc- 
tor said so this morning, and she will ex- 
plain everything to you better than I can.” 

Squire Holbert carelessly looked over the 
money in his hand. 

‘‘Why, this is more than I want,” he said. 

‘*What is left over,” replied Ranse, ‘‘give 
to her, I will settle with the doctor.” 

He had risen as he spoke, and moved to- 
ward the door. 

‘‘Where are you going?” the squire asked. 

“Back to Kettle Creek.” 

“And your wife?” 

“I have said she would explain it all to 
you, better than I can.” 

He opened the door and stood upon the 
threshold, looking out into the dark night. 
He took one step beyond, and then, with a 
ery of pain, fell backward into the room 
again, senseless. 

“Ah!” said the doctor, who, being sum- 
moned, speedily appeared, ‘‘what devotion 
in this strong man! But his strength will 
not avail against Monsieur Typhoid. He 
should have given up three days ago. ' am 
afraid it will go hard with him.” 

For many days, Ranse’s nature, the dis- 
ease, and the doctor, wrestled. Some of the 
time you would have thought that the doc- 
tor and the disease were fighting together, 
and that against them nature would have 
no chance; but the end proved instead that 
the doctor and nature were allies. 

Ranse’s recovery started suddenly one 
morning, after three nights of danger and 
solicitude. He had been lying in a stupor 
for many hours, and hope for him was low. 

his wife, just recovered sufficiently to 
drag herself wearily around, at midnight, 
sat with others in a room adjoining where 
he lay. It seemed to them only a turn of 
the finger between his life and death. The 
doctor, who was watching him, came into 
the room where Millicent sat. 

‘‘His eyes are open,” he said. 
if he knows you.” 

Millicent arose and stood in the doorway. 
A bright light was at ber back. She could 
just see, in the dimly-lighted room where 
she looked that Ranse’s head was moving 
on the pillow. 

His face turned toward her, and his eyes 


“Go see 





rested fora moment on her. Thére was, 
cold, forbidding look in them, and then be 
turned them toward the wall. 

There wasa similar experience on the 
following midnight. 

On the third night his face reimaineg 
turned toward her. In his eyesthere wag 
a happy, almost a glorified expression, 
Millicent was sure that she saw dn it every. 
thing that was inviting and lpvable. She 
ran quickly toward the bed and kneeled 
down beside it; but his eyes must have 
closed again before she got there, rapid ag 
had been her movements. 

Even the doctor, for a little time, thought 
that the end hadcome. But presently there 
came aslight moisture on his brow, and in 
a few minutes his soft, regular breathing 
showed that he had fallen into a health. 
bringing, reviving slumber. 

Recovering, Ranse refused to have any. 
thing to say to Millicent. She esteemed it q 
freak, and humored it. He would watch 
her when her face was turned from him 
with anxious and tender looks, that were 
changed to cold and forbidding ones when 
she approached him. 

Three weeks after those three nights they 
started on foot for their home, Ranse al.- 
ways a little in advance and never once 
looking upon his wife. Not a word was 
spoken by either during their long and tire- 
some walk. 

Once more at their home, and after a 
brief rest, for they were both very weak, 
Millicent watched, with curiosity, some 
strange preparations on the part of her hus- 


band. 
He carried some suitable bedroom furni- 


ture from one portion of their house into 
that where had been their ‘‘best room,” and 
then, bringing from the shop some nails 
and a hammer, he nailed up the door of 
communication that had been cut between 
the two portions of the building. 

His labors finished, he stood upon the 
door-step of the portion wherein Millicent 
sat, and, speaking to her for the first time 
—not harshly, but with dignity and firm- 
ness—he calJed her by name. 

She came to the door. 

“This is your part of this dwelling—that 
is mine,” he said, designating them by 
slight motions of his head. 

‘*What is it, Van Rensselaer?” Millicent 
asked, showing a little alarm in her voice. 

“It is not necessary for you to speak,” 
was the reply. ‘I shall never enter your 
portion of the house. You must never en- 
ter mine. I ask no explanation, no excuse, 
no nothing—only silence. We are divorced, 
except that all I have shall be more than 
divided with youand them. Eight years 
ago Ltook you—an orphan—from Farmer 
Siater’s, where you were a slave to the 
whole family, from the latest born to the 
half crazy old grandmother! Where could 
you go, deserted and humbled? I piomis- 
ed to protect you, and I will!” 

Millicent had tried to speak while he was 
talking, but he hushed her with an impera- 
tive gesture. 

As he turned to go, she sprang out toward 
him, with her arms outstretched. He re- 
pulsed her rudely, and, lifting her by the 
arm, carried her into the house and closed 
the door upon her. 

She sank upon the floor frightened, and 
weeping hysterically. 

Ranse walked out of the yard and on 
down toward his shop. The fire was gone 
out in the forge, but not more completely 
extinguished than the fire in his heart. 

He raked up the ashes, laid away the 
hammer and nails; and then, as if moved 
by a mighty impulse, he sank on his knees 
by the side of his anvil. 

His utterance was choked with sobs and 
his frame quivered. Had any one been list- 
ening, he could have caught but five words, 
repeated over and over again: 

“Give me strength, O Lord! 
strength, O Lord!” 

Sleigh be!ls jingling over a horse driven 
with considerable rapidity, and, passing 
within arod of Ranse, carried their meas- 
ure of sound to his ear, but did not inter- 
rupt his agony. 

He rose from his knees strong in spirit 
and composed, and, once more taking his 
hammer in his hand, returned toward his 


Give me 


home. 

He looked up the street. Standing hitch- 
ed to his post was a horse and sleigh that he 
recognized. 

His calmness and composure forsook him 
instantly. The new Ranse disappeared as 
though it had never been; the old Ranse re- 
turned. 

He shut his teeth tightly together, and 
there spread over his face that black luok 
that, his companions said, always came 
when some more than ordinarily wicked 
deed was to be accomplished. 

He stopped a moment, then turned and 
went back to his shop. 

The half of the blade of a scythe, witha 
handle attached to it, hung behind one of 
the joists. He took it down and felt of its 
edge from heel to point. His heavy eye- 
brows settled down over his eyes, and the 
corners of his mouth turned up with 4 
wicked leer. 

Carrying the horrible weapon in his 
hand, he went again up the street toward 
the house, with the old stride that charac- 
terized him. The horse and sleigh still 
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stood at the post. Four or five strides 
brought him to the door, which he roughly 
pushed open with his feet. 

Millicent, weeping as though her heart 
was breaking, satina low chair, leaning 
her head upon the table. On either side of 
her, a few feet removed, sattwo men. One 
was the Reverend 8. O. Sly, and the other 
an elderly gentleman... The garb of both 
bespoke their calling. They hastily arose 
at Ranse’s sudden entrance. 

He placed himself between his wife and 
Mr. Sly. With his right hand he slightly 
raised the wicked tool, with his left he 
pointed toward the door he had left open, 
and his eyes fairly burned as they looked 
upon the reverend visitor. 

There was a dignity and yet a fierce phys- 
ical desire in his attitude, like that of a man 
who felt that he had been wronged and who 
was eager to right himself. If his wife had 
stirred, it is certain that he would have 
struck at once. 

That same rapid communication in the 
village seemed to have been at work again, 
announcing the presence of Mr. Sly. It 
was singular how many persons were called 
in the direction of Loop’s house. One on 
his way to the corner stopped; another 
joined him, and thenceforth they seemed to 
spring up from the earth. It was like an 
actinadrama. The door stood wide open, 
and every oue’s laudable curiosity could be 
abundantly gratified. 

The Reverend 8. O. Siy raised his hands 
with a deprecatory gesture. Ranse pointed 
still more imperatively toward the door, 
and took a step toward him, 

“Nota word,” he said. 

Mr. Sly at once demonstrated the man 
that was in him. He was a slender, deli- 
cate-looking indivi:iual, but there was that 
about his mouth that showed he was a man 
not to be intimidatedeasily. He drew him- 
self up to his full height, and thrust his 
right band into the breast of his coat. 

“1 will speak and you shall hear me,” he 
said. ‘‘l have driven seventy-five miles for 
this purpose alone, and I shall accomplish 
it. You have abused and tortured that wo- 
man, your wife, enough for the past eight 
years, not to be suffered to put this crown- 
ing insult and injuryupon her. It came to 
my ears only night before last, and I have 
driven all the distance to tell you, for her 
sake, not yours, that she is as innocent and 
pure as your baby yonder.” 

This was spoken quickly, but decisively. 
Ranse’s hand dropped. He stepped one 
side, and looked from Mr. Sly to his wife, 
and then back again. 

The force of brain over brawn had mani- 
fested itself, as it always will. 

“No one but a brute, who measures the 
actions of every one by his own, would 
have stumbled so,” continued Mr. Sly. 

Ranse just perceptibly raised the scythe- 
blade at this. 

‘‘My father came to Kettle Creek that 
night on his way home, with the intelli- 
gence that my mother was lying at the 
point of death, and if 1 would see her alive 
again, [ must start instantly. I lost no 
time, and in less than half an hour from his 
coming we were on the road; I staid not 
even to bid my friends here good-by. The 
minutes were precious. More than six 
miles from here, over the Sandhill Creek, 
we saw in the road, in the darkness, a white 
object toiling on. It was your wife.” 

Ranse’s hands dropped at his side, and 
the scythe-blade fell to the floor. 

“She had no clothing on but her night- 
dress, a shawl and a skirt; and she was 
barefooted, her feet benumbed and _ bleed- 
ing. We took her inour sleigh, and found 
that she was entirely out of her head in the 
first stages of a raging fever. With this 
additional reason for haste, we made our 
horse fairly fly, until we arrived at Squire 
Holbert’s, where we left her, satisfied she 
would be cared for until you could be in- 
formed. I never expected to see her alive 
again. Here is my father, who will sub- 
stantiate every word that I have uttered.” 

It was rather pitiful than otherwise to 
see Ranse now. He was completely broken 
down, Tremblingly he turned toward his 
wife; he made no effort to touch her or to 
Speak, standing with head bowed down, his 
attitude expressing more clearly than any 
words could his abject condition. 

But she would not have it so. She came 
to him, laid her hand upon his breast, and 
her sobs were quieted. Presently he wound 
his arms about her and raised his eyes to- 
ward Heaven. Those locking on said after- 
Ward that they had never seen on the face 
of man such a look of sweetness and su- 
blime confidence as came inte that of Ranse 
Loop as he held his wife close to his breast 
and looked upward. 

“I thank Thee,” he said, speaking as if 
addressing some real presence, invisible to 
Others, “I see it allnow. Through her L 
am safe.” 

Then, with the same expression of loving 
kindness i in his face, he turned to his neigh- 
bors: “Let me tell it that you may all 
hear,” he said. “Let me, in your presence, 
who know me so well, take my stand now 
where I shall henceforth be found. I have 

n the enemy of the Master, but for ever- 
more I shall bear Hisstandard. I was on 
the bed of death. All hope for me had 
fled. In the midnight watches He came to 





me with an ineffable sweetness in His face 
and beseeching tenderness in His manner. 
‘Follow me,’ He besought me. But I 
could not, and turred my face from Him 
towerd the wal). Again the next night, 
He came, shining in the glory of Lis rai- 
ment, with increased tenderness and love. 
But again I could not bear His smile and 
again turned my face from Him. Yet again 
on the third night He came with divine for- 
giveness in every feature and word. My 
heart was melted, and I welcomed Him. A 
calmness and freedom from pain, such as | 
had not known for days, came upon me and 
the fever left me. I have given myself to 
Him, and I am His servant for evermore.” 

Duriog this recital there was a silence 
upon the throng as though they had been 
magnetized—even the two clergymen being 
moved to tears. 

Millicent looked up at her husband, and 
certain words were on her lips. But she 
checked herself, and they were never spok- 
en. She only echoed what he had said, 
‘Yes, you are safe through me.” 

A fervent and successful ministry of more 
than haif a century testified to the truth of 
her remark, and to the reality to him of 
what he had seen, and made the name of 
Van Rensselaer Loop, throughout « large 
section of our country, synonymous with 
man of God.— Chimney Corner. 

Oe ee 


SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 

The meeting of ladies, called recently 
at the office of Miss Dr. Sanford, in Ithaca, 
N. Y., to consider the formation of a soci- 
ety looking to the rights and duties of wo- 
men citizens, has been followed by quite 
spirited meetings at the W. C. T. U. rooms, 
resulting in the completion of an organiza- 
tion under the comprehensive name of the 
Ithaca Society for the Political Education of 
Women. The new society opens under the 
most favorable auspices, and its constitution, 
which gives the objects of the organiza- 
tion, is backed by a goodly array of influ- 
ential names. Verily, the hour for woman 
has struck, and now may she walk forth 
with dignity, and nobly show herself equal 
to the accomplishment of its grand yet sol- 
emn duties.—. Y. Ithacan. 
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WOMEN IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, Feb. 10, 1882. 

Epiror JourRNAL:—Remembering with 
what interest [ have always read bits of in- 
formation regarding Newnham and Girton 
Colleges, I venture to send you a word con- 
cerning the former, of which I am an out- 
student. 

The number of women who ‘‘come up” 
to Cambridge to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of these colleges, steadily increas- 
es. Last term at Newnham there were 
sixty-eight boarders and eight out-students; 
at Girton, there were fifty-six boarders. Lec 
tures are given by college teachers at these 
colleges, but many lectures given to men of 
the university are open to and largely attend- 
ed by the women students. In fact, the 
men most advanced in their departments 
have consented to admit women to all their 
advantages; notable among these liberal 
men are Prof. Secley in history, Dr. Foster 
in physiology, Mr. Balfour in comparative 
anatomy, Dr. Vines in botany, Dr. Humph- 
ries in human anatomy, 

Practically, Cambridge University i is open 
to women, although a change in lectures 
might result in the closing of every door to 
them. There are professors delivering lec- 
tures which might be heard by mixed cluss- 
es, who will not allow women to attend, and 
who, when a lady new to Cambridge and 
bewildered among the endless corridors’and 
halls, stumbles into their lectures, invite 
her to leave. It is only during the last 
year that the standings of women examined 
by the university board have been publish- 
ed, and the examinations themselves no 
longer, as heretofore, made a matter of 
courtesy. Each year the women who come 
up to Cambridge are younger than those of 
preceding years, Many are working for 
the advantages which a certificate from 
Newnham or Girton wil! give them in se- 
curing fine positions as teachers. Those 
who have ‘‘gone in” for natural history, 
seem tremendously overworked, and there 
is little chance for ‘‘love of learning” to 
manifest itself. I believe English girls are 
strunger than average American, and en- 
dure the strain here better than Americans 
would, 

During the last eight years, thirty-six 
Newnham students have ‘‘gone in” for tri- 
poses; seven in moral science, eight in nat- 
ural science, eleven in history, five in math- 
ematics, four in classics. Of these, nine 
came out in the first class, twenty in the 
second, ten in the third, and one was pluck- 
ed. Iam not prepared to give figures re- 
garding Girton, but I know she hashad two 
‘‘wranglers” (¢. ¢., first class in mathemat- 
ics) and one first class in moral science. 

At present there are three or four Ameri- 
can ladies connected with Newnham. You 
will be interested to learn that Miss Emily 
A. Nunn, the first American woman to 
avail herself of Cambridge advantages, —the 
recent professor of biology at Wellesley 
College,—has been doing original work upon 





the development of the teeth, as a special 
student in Professor Huxley’s laboratory in 
London, although opposed to the views he 
has formerly expressed. 

As proof of Professor Huxley’s apprecia- 
tion of Miss Nunn’s work and power to 
work, he has g’ven her a letter which will 
admit her to the laboratory at the Naples 
Aquarium, Only first class students are 
permitted there. When I visited it last 
April, representative men from Europe 
were there, working further in lines in 
which they had already distinguished 
themselves. Miss Nunn will be the first 
woman student at the Aquarium,and if I was 
correctly informed by an English scientist 
at Naples, the first American who has work- 
ed there. Miss Nunn’s researches are, at 
Professor Huxley’s suggestion, to be pub- 
lished by the Royal Society. 

Mary V. Leg. 





HUMOROUS. 


Better far than arts wsthetic 
Crewel-work and peacock fans, 
Are these studies cietetic, 
Carried on, mid pots and pans, 
This is woman's true position, 
In the kitchen’s inmost nook, 
And a lady’s noblest mission 
Is to cook,— Puck 





What makes water hard? Cold: weather. 


The difference between a hungry man 
and a glutton is, ‘‘One longs to eat, and the 
other eats too long.” 


If a two wheeled vehicle is a bicycle, and 
a three-wheeled a tricycle, it does not follow 
that the one-wheelcd isan icicle. Ltisa 
wheel-barrow. 


It is learned that sharks are very fond of 
cats as food. Now let somebody invent a 
method of teaching sharks to climb over 
woodshed roofs and back-yard fences. 


At a young ladies’ seminary, recently, 
during an examination in history, one of 
the pupils was interrogated thus: ‘‘Mary. 
did Martin Luther die a natural death?’ 
‘*No,” was the reply; ‘the was excommunai- 
cated by a buli.” 


Lessing, the German philosopher, being 
absent-minded, knocked at his own door 
one evening, when the servant, looking out 
of the window and not recognizing him, 
said: ‘‘The professor is not at home.” *'Oh, 
very well,” said Lessing, composedly, walk- 
ing away; ‘‘I’ll call another time.” 


A man who carried around milk in Paris 
said a naive thing the other day. One of the 
cooks to whom he brought milk looked in- 
to the can, and remarked, with surprise: 
‘Why, there is actually nothing there but 
water!’ The man having satistied himself 
of the truth of the statement, said: ‘Well, 
if 1 didn’t forget to put in the milk!” 


“Oh! yes,” said Mrs. B., as she surveyed 
with evident pleasure her little parlor side- 
board, covered with old china and decorated 
with highly-colored tiles, “Mr. B. remark- 
ed last night that I was becoming quite an 
atheist,” and the old lady’s countenance 
fairly beamed with delight us her eyes rest- 
ed on a sixteen-cent Japanese tea-pot. 


A police magistrate is questioning a tramp 
whose bearing indicates that he has seen 
better days. ‘*You look as if you had been 
a gentlemen,” he remarks, ‘*Yes,” says the 
prisoner, with a sigh; ‘once L was worth 
several millions.” ‘'Gambled, eh?” ‘‘No, 
sir.” ‘‘Squandered it in riotous living, eh?” 
“No, sir.” ‘Then to what vice were you 
addicted?” ‘'Friendship, sir.’ 

People are constantly changing their 
homes from East to West and from North 
to South or vice versa, in search of a healthy 
State. If they would learn to be contented, 
and to use the celebrated Kidney-Wort 
when sick they would be much better off. 
The whole system can be kept in a healthy 
state by this simple but effectual remedy. — 
Observer. 





Lydia E Pinkham’s Veget: ible Com- 
pound has dove thousands of women more 
good than the medicines of many doctors. 
It isa positive cure for all female com- 
plaints. Send to Mrs, Lydia E. Pinkham. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 





having had placed in his hands by an East India mis-- 


sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and ali ne:vous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to ‘all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of “The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pag: s, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas, The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work ont. Address, with stamp, or 
stamped self addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 





Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


MRS, DR. SEMMES, — 
Su rgee n Chiropodist. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 
4 permanent cure for Corns, Bun- 
ions, Callosities Ingrowing and 
Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
Jointe. Hundreds of reliable 
testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 

> had at our office, 48 Winter street. Mrs. J. Semmes 
has had fifteen years experience in all diseases of the 
feet, and is the cnly Chiropodist in Boston who has 
ever been known to cure a Bunion... 48 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Care 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strenythens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of besring down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 

It will, at all times and under all cirenmstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidne y Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
try. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
nese, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Drugaiste. 
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IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 
DISEASES CURED 


——BY THE-—— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE. 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Yhe Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODES. 








Nearly all diseases have their origin in the Spinal 
Column. This is an established fact, universally 
conceded by the Medical Authorities. If the Spi- 
nv»! Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 
rane, 

Want of Electricity in the Nerves and Spinal Mar- 
row superinduce dis: ase, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity is the 
only agent discovered by science which resto:es the 
system to a healthy condition, 

The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which govern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is only conquered and brought to sub- 
mission and a healthy condition by Dr. Rhodes’ pe- 
cnliar proc: ss, which infuscs electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 

Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cessfully treating all Brain, S;ine and Nerve Dis- 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in the for most ranks of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles. 

The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France and Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
most eminent disciples of Esculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medical men when he says: 
“At the present time it is universally admitted by tne 
highest medical authorities, that the scientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic Treatment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system, and that some morbid conditions 
can be treated successfully only by these means.” 
From undisputed Medical and Electrical authorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in this synopsis 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatment. 

Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
striped and of all Muscular Organs, 

Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
sensation. 

ccc of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 
milk 

Stimulation o7 regulation of the Vaso Motor sys- 
tem, with relief to irregularities of temperature, and 
to several special conditions, as Graves disease. 

Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 
cavities, burse, etc. 

Improvement of nutrition in paralyzed organs, 
chronically inflamed joints, nerves and other tissues. 

Acceleration of Metamorphosis of tissues. 

Relief to pain, Relief to fatigue; communication 
of a senee of vigor. 

Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
of irregularities in the cerebral and spinal functions; 
to which add “Hysteria.” 

Mankind need no longer suffer the excruciatin 
torments consequent upon a disordered condition o 
the nervous system, for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment now — by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlors 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., will "effectually cure 
nearly all Chronic and Inherent Diseases of a Ner- 





vous Nature, ana prevent others. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs s, Dr. McGraw,, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 
Medical Electrician, 
AND 
Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon an 
evening without extra charge. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENC E, 13 Dwight Stree 








Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
= ysis, The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 

Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Tecontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themee!vea, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Nenraigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Tiusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do wi hout as they arethe «nly = 
porters based upor Hygienic principles. and the on i 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
—* Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Ketreat, South a 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Con, Penn. _t 


— BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continned to June. This Medical School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 

in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of etndy. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first schoo! ever established for the medical c 'ucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University Schoo) of Medicine. 
my announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Martherough St., Roxton, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 wecks, Sprip 
term commences about March 1, and continucs1 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous c lleger, 

Prof. Wm. #. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For inforn ation or announcement, address Prof, 








Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 
= DIAMOND 
DYES. 
OM Be ee ual ate b 
“Fane oO” paras: x ore gooda 


Any one can color an 

any color wanted an 

samples of ink and 1 p’k’ nore 
WELLS, RICH N & ©0., Barlingten, Vt. 


“WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 

$10 Reward 
will = re for any cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. 

Price by muil, W. B. 
(couti!), $2.50; Abdomi- 
nal, $200; Health or 
Nursing, $1.50; Cora'ine 
or Flexible Hip. $1.25; 
Misses’, $1.00. For sale 
by leading merchants. 
Beware of worthless im 
itations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 








HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tone of Qoemets 





MIDNEVS, LIVER and BOWELS.| 





TAP NIAAA es 
SCISSORS 33, 2° 





rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 





utlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 
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SCIENCE VS. WOMEN. 

So long as science and women exist, so 
long, we suppose, there will be theories at- 
tempting to define the relation of one to the 
other. So long as men and women exist, 
so long will there be Prof. Delaneys and 
Miss Hardakers to decide to their own sat- 
isfaction the relative superiority of the sexes, 
and to announce their ultimate conclusions 
of masculine versus feminine greatness. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the advocates 
of the theory of man’s superiority over wo- 
man because of his greater size and weight, 
do not agree in their assertions. The pro- 
fessor deduces woman’s inferiority from 
the fact that she eats between meals, thus 
appropriating more food than man; Miss 
Hardaker asserts that woman eats less than 
man, therefore thinks less, and is conse- 
quently intellectually inferior. 

We have neither space nor patience to 
consider all the points by which the latter 
writer attempts to prove her position, but 
one of the most prominent is the question 
of size and weight. If all men were large 
and all women small, or if all large men 
were possessed of greater intellectual en- 
dowments than small men, we might ac- 
cept this proposition; but neither is true. 
Many a small man has a brighter intellect 
and achieves grander success intellectually 
than one who weighs two hundred. Daily 
observation of the people one meets in any 
ordinary community will soon weaken one’s 
belief in this theory, and a careful and 
thorough study of our legislative halls 
would utterly annihilate it. Of our great 
poets, authors, orators and statesmen, will 
any one make the absurd statement that they 
were all large men, physically speaking? It 
is a matter of history that Daniel Webster's 
hatter was called upon to furnish the dupli- 
cate of the Websterian bat, as to size, toa 
“born fool.” Will any one argue that be- 
cause the heads of thesetwo men were of a 
corresponding size, they were intellectually 
equal? Was Webster an undeveloped fool, 
or was the fool an embryo Webster? 

The absurdity of reasoning from such a 
basis is obvious. It is the quality of the 
brain and the results it brings to its owner, 
which is the common-sense test of this the- 
ory. As to difference in physical develop- 
ment (upon which these theorists assert 
that the intellectual possessions depend), it 
should be remembered that sedentary occu- 
pations produce the same physical results 
in both sexes. Women have to contend 
against the influence of ages of indoor life, 
with all its restrictions and debilitating ef- 
fects upon the physical system, as well as 
with ages of false reasoning and teaching, 
which were not calculated to develope the 
intellectual side of their naturesin any way, 
nor to add to the size of their ‘frontal 
lobes.” Statistics show that as regards 
clergymen, whose lives and habits are large- 
ly sedentary, 954 out of every thousand 
were physically unfit for military duty, and 
this is true in a lesser degree of merchants 
and all others whose business keeps them 
indoors a greater portion of the time. 

Miss Hardaker says ‘‘a large amount of 
matter represents more force than a small 
amount.” Arguing from this, it would be 
safer to be hit on the head with a bullet 
than with a feather-bed, as the larger 
amount of matter in motion would be most 
dangerous, because possessing more force. 

It is said that man ‘‘thinks more because 
he eats more.” If this increased activity of 
thinking always produced superior results, 
we might accept the assertion as logical and 
therefore unanswerable; but in view'of the 
facts we wish to inquire, ‘‘Is this greater ac- 
tivity of thought, growing out of a larger 
capacity for eating, and the consequent 
greater consumption of food, the reason 
why jails, penitentiaries. reform schools, 
and all similar institutions are so largely 
filled up with masculine representatives? 

Again, if it be true that ‘‘we value brains 
for thought as we value looms for manufac- 
ture,” does it follow that the largest, heav- 
iest, most cumbrous loom produces the 
finest specimen of work? Can the silken 
fabric which decks the graceful limbs of 
fashion be woven in the same loom that 
sends out ‘‘full cloth” and “‘rag-carpet?” 

We sre further informed that maternity 
18 a great cause of woman's intellectual de- 
terioration; that with the birth of each 
child the mother loses a certain amount of 
intellectual energy. Granting this to be 
true, it would naturally follow that the last 
child born to a mother of a moderate sized 
family would be both physically and intel- 
lectually weaker than any of its predeces- 
sors, because these same predecessors had 
absorbed the intellectual vitality and ener- 
gy of the unfortunate mother. Physiologi- 
cal research asserts just the opposite. It 
proves that, oftener than otherwise, the 
youngest child is the brightest of she fami- 
ly, which according to all the laws of na- 
trvre could not be the case if the mother 
found her intellectual faculties weakened, 
and by each successive birth. President Gar- 
field was the youngest of his parent’s flock, 
and all the world has heard the story of his 
greatness. 

We believe this greatness to have been 
the result of better opportunities and more 
favorable environments; of the sacrifice of 
the comfort, education and possibilities of 





all the rest of the family to the advance- 
ment of ‘‘mother’s boy;” but this has no 
bearing upon our present subject. 

Theories are plentiful and inexpensive. 
Comet-like they frequently blaze out in 
some portion of the intellectual horizon, 
sweep their allotted round, and pass away 
into temporary or permanent oblivion. 
They are the visible condensation of the in- 
tellectual electricity abroad in the land, and 
do not seem to affect in the slightest de- 
gree the ordinary revolutions of this old- 
fashioned planet. Why should science 
halt in its onward march, or women pause 
to measure and weigh their brains? Re- 
sults tell more effectually than theories, and 
it isin the power of women to compass 
these; to make them grander than words, 
more potent than arguments, more power- 
ful than any logic. 

Lizzie M. Latmam. 


Marion, Iowa. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
Isaac T. Hopper. 

The “Life of Isaac T. Hopper,” by Lydia 
Maria Ghild, a book of rare value, has 
been for several years out of print. In re- 
sponse to repeated calls for it, from both 
sides of the Atlantic, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, of New York, have recently brought 
out a new, handsomely printed, and sub- 
startially bound edition. 

Isaac T. Hopper was a remarkable man, 
the lesson of whose life cannot fail to prove 
inspiring and helpful to all who may he- 
come familiar with it. The account of his 
buyhood and young manhood is a fascina- 
ting story. Witha large fund of humor, 
he was thoughtful and considerate of the 
feelings of others. Among his early com- 
panions was the daughter of a Quaker fam- 
ily, whom he fondly loved, who ultimately 
became his wife, and through whose influ- 
ence he became interested in, and a member 
of the Society of Friends. His attention 
was early called to the great wrongs of the 
colored people as slaves. In Philadelphia, 
where he resided many years of his life, 
and later in New York, he became famous, 
and at last greatly honored, as the colored 
people’s friend. Mrs. Child has given 
most interesting sketches of many cases of 
men, women and children, pursued and 
persecuted by slaveholders and their cruel 
allies, wherein through peaceful agencies, 
but with consummate tact and unflinching 
heroism, often at great personal peril to him- 
self, he was instrumental in their deliver- 
ance. He was regarded with reverence and 
affection by multitudes of colored people, 
who recognized in him a true benefactor. 
He was a devoted friend of, and an efficient 
coworker with William Lloyd Garrison, 
and the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

His genuine philanthropy embraced all 
classes of needy people irrespective of race 
or sex. He was for many years a most val- 
uable helper in the beneficent work of the 
New York Prison Association, and was in- 
strumental in reclaiming to industrious and 
useful lives many outcast, friendless, dis- 
charged prisoners. 

Concerning the rights of women, says 
Mrs. Child, he scarcely needed any new 
light from modern theories; for as a Quaker, 
he had been early accustomed to practical 
equality between men and women in all the 
affairs of the Society. She adds: ‘‘It never 
occurred to him that there was anything un- 
seemly in a woman’s using any gift with 
which God had endowed her, or transact- 
ing any business, which she had the ability 
to do well.” 

Though most of his life a member of the 
Society of Friends, and always in atten- 
dance at their meetings for worship, he 
was superior to sect, and more than merely 
a denominational Friend. During the mem- 
orable period of intense pro-slavery feeling, 
when the heavy band of slavery was felt as 
a controlling power in almost every direc- 
tion, the New York Yearly Meeting dishon- 
ored itself by disowning Isaac T. Hopper, 
because of his official connections with the 
American Anti-slavery Society, which he 
would not surrender. In the light, of more 
recent Americar history, with slavery gone, 
the least the yearly meeting could now prop- 
erly do in the way of reparation would be to 
put on record a minute of acknowledgement 
of its own deplorable error. 

The tribute to Isaac T. Hopper, which 
Mrs. Child quotes, in the following lines 
from Garrison, most fully did he merit: 
“Thine was a soul with sympathy imbued, 

Broad as the earth, and as the heavens eublime; 
Thy God.like object steadfastly pursued, 

‘To save thy race from misery and crime.” 

An added value to the new edition is a 
preface containing a brief sketch of much 
interest, of the largely useful, philanthropic 
labors of Aoby Hopper Gibbons, the daugh- 
ter, who has taken up and carried forward 
the work of her beloved and honored father 
as an abolitionist. She is an advocate of 
the rights of women, the friend of the out- 
cast and the discharged prisoner, in hospi- 
tal service, etc., etc. This admirablesketch, 
brief as it is, will serve to assure the many 
who were in sympathy with the work of the 
father, ‘‘that no part of it died with him, 
and to show how well his mantle has been 
worn by the noble woman on whose shoul- 





ders it naturally fell.” A. M. P. 
Tue HALL IN THE GROVE. Written for 
the C. L. S. C. Course. By Pansy. D. 


Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

We have read only a few of ‘‘Pansy’s” 
works, but those few have convinced us 
that she is one of the best writers of evan- 
gelical Sunday-school books in this coun- 
try. Sunday-school books have a bad rep- 
utation, and as a rule they richly deserve it. 
Stick weak-kneed, flabby, dyspeptic caric- 
atures of religion are enough to prejudice 
young people against the real thing. But 
Pansy’s stories are bright, fresh, and inter- 





esting. Above all, they are natural. Her 
boys and girls generally act and talk like 
real boys and girls, not like lay-figures pos- 
ing to illustrate a moral. Her new book, 
“The Hall in the Grove,” deals witb the 
Chatauqua movement which has sprea.l so 
rapidly during the last few years, and prov- 
ed itself a much-needed blessing to thou- 
sands ‘‘who have a reasonable amount of 
brains and not much chance to cultivate 
them.”” The author takes a group of mis- 
cellaneous people living in the same town, 
—frivolous girls, loafing boys, hard-working 
men, and busy mothers who want to keep 
up with their children in their studies,— 
and shows what joining one of the Chatau- 
qua ‘‘Circles” did forthem. It gives one a 
vivid idea of the work done by the Chatau- 
qua movement, quickening alike people’s 
brains and their spiritual faculties, waking 
up healthy ambition, bringing to light lat- 
ent talent of all kinds, and crowding out 
bad habits with something better. The 
story is cheerful, energetic and enthusias- 
tic. It is somewhat diffuse, and could have 
been ‘‘boiled down” to advantage, but is 
interesting and readable throughout. As 
usual, the author has brought wit, intelli- 
gence, observation and good-humor to the 
aid of her definite religious aim. Her the- 
ology, which crops out at every turn, is 
strongly evangelical. A large part of the 
story is taken up with a description of life 
at Chatauqua, so lively and graphic that we 
lay down the book with a breathless feeling 
of having just emerged from a very large, 
very busy and very jubilant literary camp- 
meeting, where we have had glimpses of 
many pleasant people, heard scraps of many 
eloquent speeches, and got more new ideas 
o- one head can comfortably accommo- 
ate. 

We were much pleased with one bit of 
dialogue. A conceited young man anda 
sensible young woman have just listened to 
a fine temperance lecture by Mrs. Yeomans, 
and the young man says, ‘‘I do not more 
than half approve of women occupying the 
place she takes before the public. Do you?” 
To which the young lady answers, ‘‘Why, 
I approve of a woman’s occupying any 
place that she can fill, and we shall certain- 
ly have to admit that she was able to fill 
ig 

That expresses the central idea of the wo- 
man’s rights movement. We were propor- 
tionally disgusted when, a few pages farth- 
er on, we found a character who is meant 
for a sensible man, saying of an egotistical 
young lady who wants to become a public 
speaker: ‘‘Let us hope she will run off on 
some ridiculous tangent—woman’s rights, 
spiritualism, or some other folly; for, as 
surely as she goes platituding around the 
world, taking temperance or missions or 
sonte vital subject for hr theme, she will 
work harm among that class of people who 
become prejudiced against the object, be- 
cause they see through the folly of the one 
who presents it.” 

The work is by no means perfect in a lit- 
erary point of view. We should be afraid 
to count the number of times the adjectives 
‘‘orand” and ‘‘wonderful” occur, and there 
area few grammatical slips, as well as an 
occasional misprint (e. g., claims tor claws, 
p. 138,) which should not have escaped the 
eye of a careful proof-reader. But these 
are trifling blemishes in a story which, asa 
whole, is admirable,—thoughtful, inspiring, 
and brimful of enthusiasm. The spirit of 
the book is excellent, though we should 
quarrel soundly with the letter of its dec- 
trine on more points than one. A. 8. B. 








- BUSINESS NOTES 


Messrs. Macullar, Parker & Co. are adver- 
tising all-wool spring overcoats of their own 
manufacture and equal to those made to 
order, which they offer in their retail de- 
partments at very reasonable prices. 





In directing attention to the brief notice 
of Mrs. Damoreau’s interesting lecture at 
the Industrial Rooms last week, and to her 
advertisement elsewhere,we would add that 
a new class for instruction in the Russian 
stitch will be formed as soon as four pupils 
are secured. Terms, $5 for six lessons of 
two hours each. 


Let no prudent purchaser overlook the 
fact that John & James Dobson give their 
patrons the opportunity to buy direct of the 
manufacturers the goods they are now ex- 
hibiting, comprising Wiltons, Axminsters, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestries, etc., at prices 
which will commend them to all house- 
keepers. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. havein spring 
stock a fine assortment of Axminsters, Wil- 
tons, Brussels, Moquettes and Tapestries, 
oriental rugs and mattings of foreign im- 
portation, beautiful, rich in design and col- 
or, besides domestic goods of all grades. 
At no time for many years have they un- 
rolled so large and choice an assortment of 
carpetings. Par Hrcellence 1s their motto. 


Mrs. L. Jennie Miller. whose advertise- 
ment will be found elsewhere, is an admir- 
able instructor in vocal technique. Earn- 
est and painstaking herself, with a grand 
voice, and loving her art, she inspires her 
pupils with the same zeal. Those who de- 
sire to improve their singing or reading 
voice will do well to consult with her con- 
cerning her system of vocal development. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. the following 
music has been received: Vocal —‘‘The 
Better Land,” for soprano and tenor, words 
by Mrs. Hemons, music Frederic H. Cow- 
en; “I Am Sv Shy.” music by Theo. Ben- 
dix, words by R. E. Graham; ‘Angel 
Mother's Last Good-by,” song and chorus, 
dedicated to class of ‘82, P. M. A, words 
by Geo. Cooper, music by J. R. Swensy; 
an ‘Easter Carol,” words by Emily D. 
Chapman, music by Annie F. Loud. In- 
strumental—Transcription, ‘‘Rock of Ages,”’ 
by A. E. Warren. . 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
March 20, 4 P. M., Mr. Hemon W. Chaplin will 
speak on “Civil Service Reform.’’ Club tea at 6.30. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.— At 
the rooms of the Women’s Edacational and Industrial 











Union, 157 Tremont Street, March 19, at 4 P. M. 
Speaker, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. Subject, “Ele- 
ments of Character.”". Women invited. 


Moral Education Association.—-Miss R. 
E. G. Hazard will speak in Charles-Street Church, 
Tuesday, March 21, at 7,30. Subject, “The Responsi- 
bilities of Youth.” Public invited. Mrs. H. R. 
Shattuck wil) read her paper on ‘‘Ideal Marriage,’ 
in the parlor of the Parker Memorial Building, 
Berkeley St., Saturday afternoon at three o'clock. 





Western Agency.—Wnm. Robert Ebeil, at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co., Haverley’s Building, 
Chicago, II1., is anthorized to receive new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements for the Woman's JOURNAL. 


Dr. A. B. Haynes will lecture in Wesleyan 
Hall next Thursday afternoon before the Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute. Subject, “The Care of the 
Skin, also some of its Diseases.’’ Gentlemen invited. 





Wanted.—Ladies to learn Mrs. B. A. Stearns’ 
improved system of dress cutting; taught daily by 
the inventor at 9 Hamilton Place, first floor, oppo- 
site Park Street church; patterns cut to actual meas- 
urement aud warranted to fit. 


Phonography — Instruction given by Mrs. 
Mary 8S. A. Dersy, at Sawyer’s Commercial College, 
161 Tremont Street. Certificated teacher by Isaa> 
Pitman. All methodstaught. Three months couree 
day or evening, $30. Single lesson, $2. 24 lessons, 
$20. Class recitations at reduced rates. New classes 
are about to be formed. 


However SOILED or RUSTY, made 
AGG | warerrroor, and REFINISHED 


Crape 











Removed from 41 and 19 to 28 Winter 
St., Boston. 


- CLAPP’S 
STAMPING ROOMS. 


Established 1866. 


Stamping, designing and embroidery, silks, flosses, 

English crewels and other materials. Lessons given, 

rson named Clapp has taken my former room ¢ 
causing numerous mistakes. 


REMEMBER, 


If you wish to patronize John D. Clapp's old-estab” 
lished place and obtain the benefit of long experi” 
ence and a very Jurge and choice assortment of new 
designs, that my rooms are 5, 6, 7, the whole floor, 
UP TWO FLIGHTS. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 


23 WINTER STREET, . . BOSTON. 


ME, CHURCH, 


General Agents for N. E. States, forS.T. TAYLOR'S 
PERFECT SYSTEM OF GARMENT CUTTING, 
Hotel Newbury, 633 Washington street, Boston, 
nearly opposite Globe Theatre. System taught, and 
sold wholesale and retail. Orders taken for Trimmed 
Patterns, and agencies sold. Also agent for Everett's 
Adjustable Dress Figure. 


16 SUMMER STREET 16 
JUST OPENED! 
Our New Dining Room 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Has a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large tables, giving each person plenty of room 
to dine comfortably. For neatn:ss and general 
cleanliness, su;eriority in quality of material and 
cooking, promptness in serving, we shall be second 
to none. 


Frank B. ingalls & Henry Hatch, 


(Formerly at 77 Milk St.) 
a SCHOOL - 


For Millinery and Dressmaking. 


N. E. Crape Refinishing Co. 








Ladies can learn millinery at their convenience; 
thoroughly taught and prepared for business; now is 
the time to learn and be ready for this season. 


Mme. Huson. 


Her impression system of dress cutting is no paper 
chart, put consists of strips of fine metal held togeth- 
er by rubber tape, which allows it to fit any lady, 
large or small; this system goes right on the fizure 
ard must give a perfect fit; can be learned in an 
hour; needs no draughting, no measuring. 


25 Winter Street, Room 3. 


Cc. H.ROTH, — 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictiy scientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A fall line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


Watches. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 
In Keoey & Stem Wind. 
Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 
C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 





L.A. ELLIOT & CO. 


Importing Printsellers, 


The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 


ENGRAVINGS, 
CHR 





OMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 


eee: SORRENTO 


Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CQ.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
-. ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor. Bedford Street iw 





NEW BOOKS. 


James Abram Garfield, 


A Eulogy. By GEO. F. HOAR. W 
Portrait, cloth, 50 cents. = Sue Sins 
The best outline yet made of President Garfield's 
career and character. 


American Statesmen. 


A series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the 
Political Hietory of the United States. Edit 
JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. —s 
It will include biographies, by very compet 

hands, of Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, oo 

Monroe, Gallatin, Adams, Patrick Henry, Jackson’ 

Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and possibly others. . 


VOL. I. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., author of a “Life of Al. 

exander Hamilton,” etc. 16mo. $1 25. 

This is an exceedingly clear and impartial state- 
ment of the facts in the career of John Quincy 
Adams, of the political circumstances, influences, 
and events of his period; and of Mr. Adams's rela- 
tion to the leading statesmen of his time, and to the 
many important political movements during the long 
term of his public service. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works, 


New Complete Edition, to be comprised in 5 vols, 
Crown 8vo. Vol. I. now ready. Contaizs all of 
Mr. Harte’s Poems, together wiih the drama, “Two 
Men of Sandy Bar,” with a Steel Portrait, and an 
Introductjon py Mr. Harte. $2.00. 


Vol. Il. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and 
other Stories, including Earlier Papers, Spanish 
and American Legends, and a portion of the Tales 
of the Argonauts, etc. $2.00. 

This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to be 
very popular, being as attractive in its form as in its 
unique stories, sketches, and poems. 


Through Siberia. 


By HENRY LANSDELL. Illustrated with about 30 
Engravings, 3 Route Maps, and a Photograph of 
the Author in the fish-skin costume of the Gilyaks 
on the lower Amur. In two volumes. 8vo. $8.00, 
A very interesting account, by an English mission- 

ary, of a journey of eight thousand miles ffom the 

Ural Mountains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur, 

and Ussuri Rivers, and by using one thousand horses, 


Hawthorne Index, 


An Analytical Index to the works of Nathaniel Haw. 
tnorne, with a Sketch of his Life. Uniform with 
the “Little Classic” Edition of Hawthorne’s Works, 
Oy Also uniform with the Library Edition, 
This full Index enables one to refer immediately to 

any character, scene. incident, or striking passage in 

Hawthorne's writings, and cannot fail to be very ac- 

ceptable to all his readeis. 


Euthanasy: 


OR, HAPPY TALK TOWARDS THE END OF 
LIFE. By WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, gilt top. $2.0u. 

A tastefol edition of a profoundly thoughtful and 
helpful book, which gives, in the form of a conver- 
sation, the reasons for faith in the future happiness 
of the good. 





*,* For sale by ali booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 

~ — 

Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., LLL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 

has origina! features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 

ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 


no superior, ‘The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 
free, 


sé . 3 Estab- 
Amer.School institute” iene’ 1855 
Provides Families and School= with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools. 
Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERUORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


~-IRS. DAMOREAU, 
School of Art Needlework, 


LESSONS GIVEN IN 
KENSINGTON, MOORISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
RUSSIAN AND JANINA EMBROIDERIES. 


125 Tremont St. 


HEALTH FOOD, 


Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 
and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of heaith, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, etc. 

Manufactred by new processes, freed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those es- 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervoue, Biliary, Urina- 
ry, and Circulatory Systems which are now so prev: 
alent and fatal in this country, the natural result of 
excessive mental and physical labor, accompanied 
by an unparvonable ignorance or carelessness 1n ref- 
erence to all hygienic principles. 





Excalith Food Agency 


199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass- 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postai for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
a laundry practically at your own door, making 

YASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 





. - 

Mrs. L. Jennie Miller, 
Teacher of VOCAL TECHNIQUE for the Building 
of the Singing and Reading Voice. Special atten- 
tion given to the Development of the Respirato 


Organs. Private lessons given and classes formed. 
Hours from 1to5 P.M. 517 WASHINGTON ST. 


‘Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace 
lets in New England. 

Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St., 
Formerly 328 Washington St 

















A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free. Address Txuz & Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
$ outfit free. Address H. Hatrert & O©% 
Portland, Maine. 
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